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Errata in our laf number. 


N the mean elevation of the barometer for 3e 2 7 read 30 1 12. In the 
thermometer, greateft degree of heat, dele the laft figure and the 9, at the end 

of the amount exhibiting the leaft C@zree of heat, variation, and temperature. 
In the oblervations on the weather and difeaies for the laft month, page 6 lme 
30, for blitters read cly fers. 
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Meteorological obfervations made at Philadelphia, January 1791. 
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Barometer. Thermom. Anemo- 
Phofphoric Farenheit, meter. 
Englith toot. D Prevailing Weather. 

In. Js ¢% | It. chite | ah { 75° wind. 

3° 1 2 30 2 3 18 7 25 7 NWWNW cloudy, 

30 § 2130 § 134 81]304] W.WSW | fair, 

30 6 g] 30 § 6] 12 o | 36 ¢ WSW cloudy, 

30 2 Of 30 0 8435 © | 49 6 SW cloudy, 

30 0 4129 11 7137 67 43 2 SW.sSW | cloudy, foggy, 

29 10 13] 29 18 6142 61504 SSW.WSW | cloudy, 

29 10 g9]29 10 0} 42 6] ss 6 SW cloudy, foggy, 

30 4 ©f 30 41351338 5] 35 4 NW cloudy, 

30 § 9139 4 314239426 8 NE fleet, cloudy, 

30 0 13430 + 64136 5} 4211 SW.WSW | cloudy, 

30 4151309 § 9125 9) 28 6] WNW.NW | tar, 

30 313} 30 2 Of} 16 5] 38 6 WSW tair, cloudy, 

29 8 4/29 6 24304) 47 3 SW fair, 

30 0 10} 29 11 11 | 34:9) 52 7 SW.SSW |] tar, 

29 10 5129 10 3) 405] 471 SW cloudy, rain, [night 
29 11 Of 29 10 7) 38 7445 5 NNE cloudy, ftorm in the 

29 2 § 429 413 | 32 OF 36 5 NNW.W fnow, hail, cloudy, 

29 9 3129 9 712771378 SSW.W tar, 

30 § § 139 © G9] 19 8] 28 8 Ww cloudy, fuir, 

30 3 3430 2137 21 9 | 38 5 Ww + fair, 

30 1 10)29 109 gf 15 6147 1 Wsw fair, 

39 o 84130 8 12] 24 84261 | NW.NNW 1 fai, 

39 213130 #%F§ 14] Ig 2 | 33 8 SSW fair, cloudy, 

39 § 6130 § 8] 20154394 NE fair, , 

39 411) 30 3 9} 36 5] 50 0 SSE cloudy, fmall rain, 

29 18 14129 10 9435 4152 2) WSW.SW cloudy, fair, 

29 11 OF 29 10315} 3021 45 3 Ww fair, 

29 11 8130 © Of 30 6 | 33 6 NW cloudy, 

39 3 04)30 2 34195 1] 33 3 NW.SW fat 

29 g 10/29 8 4] 36 0} 43 2 WNW cloudy, 
139 3 6)30 4 74194 291 WNW fa, 

Barometer. Thermometer. Wind. 

3rd great.clevat. 30 6 9 | 7th great. deg. heat s 6 

r7th leaft elevat. 29 3 § } and leatt deg. heat Ss NW.SW, 
< Variation, 14 4 | Variation, 479 § cloudy fai. 
(Mean elevation, zg 11 2 | Lemperature, 33 07 
EXPLANATION OF THE ABOVE TABLE. 
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<« gree on Farenheit’s fcale ; in order to re&tify the column of mercury in the ba- 
«* rometer, it will be neceffary to fubtraét as many fixteenths of a line from the 
“< height of the mercury, as Reaumur’s thermometer, placed at its centre, marks 
“© deyrees above the freezing point; and to add as many as fhall appear under or 
«© below the congelation.” 

«¢ The inferior furface of the mercury, in the curve, mutt alfo be brought to 
€* the line of the level before any obfervations are made on the inftrument ; for 
** when the column of the mercury defcends fome lines, the inferior furface ne 
** longer correfponds with the line of the level, and the fame happens when the 
*< barometer rifes. Thefe are precautions abfolutely neceflary to be ebferved, by 
*¢ thefe who defire to afcertain the weight of the air.” 

The above table, therefore, exhibits two correét obfervations of both barome- 
ter and thermometer, made every day, at thofe times which have been found to 
be the moft proper for afcertaining the greateft degrees of cold and heat ;— 
the firtt before funrife, and the other between two and three o’clock, P. M. 

«© The cypher, placed in the head of the fourth columns, is the point at which 
the fcale feparates both in Farenheit’s and Reaumur’s {cale. All the degrees, 
followed by o, in that column, are degrees under the o ot Farenheit: but if 
no o fellows, they are degrees above Farenhe:t’s o.”” ** The variation is the 
difference of the higheft and lowelt elevation of the barometer, and of the 
greatelt degree of heat and cold, as fhewn by the thermometer in every month. 

he mean degree, or mean elevation, of both thermometer and barometer is 
«* found by adding the higheft and lowett obfervation in each, together, and divi- 
ding them by two: but if the degrees of one obfervation be followed by 0, 
they muft be fubtraéted from the other, and the remainder divided by two; 
if nothing remain, the temperature of the day will beo. The fame rule is ob- 
«6 ferved, to diicover the temperature of the month and year.” 
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SP HED OS" 
Oh/fervatiens on the weather and difeafes for the month of January 1791. 
a ae the coldeft weather in the year commonly prevails in January, 


yet the preient month has not been fo fevere, as December. It has been, 
however, quite as difagreeable, and if poffible more changeable. ‘The river De- 
Jaware continued completely frozen until the 17th, when it opened, having re- 
mained fhut fince the 18th of laft month. It was not completely navigable for 
two days together during the reft of Jaunary, as it alternately froze and opened 
almoft every other day*. 

The cold weather has continued alfo to be feverely felt in other parts. At 
Danbury in Conneéticut, on the gth, the thermometer in the open air, was 6 de- 
grees below o, and wanted only 34 degrees of being as cold as ever it had been 
known there. At Bennington, in the ftate of Vermont, it has been much more 
fevere than ufual, both in the prefent and preceding months. Early in the mor- 
ning of the 13th, a {mart fhock of an earthquake was felt at Richmond, Peterf- 
burg, and feveral oth:r places in the ftate of Virginia. 

Lhe inflammatory difeafes, which fo univertally prevailed in the two preceding 

NOTE. 

* The difficulty, under which many lay, from the river's being frozen over, 
caufed an attempt to be made, about the middle of this month, to cut the ice o- 
pen. A number of men in a boat ftarted from an air hole oppofite the middle 
of the city, and had actually cut their way a confiderable diftance below the city, 
through the middle of the ice, intending to come up again along the wharves, and 
by thus loofing the 'ce, when the tide refe, it was theught it would have been dri- 
ven on the bedy which was conneéted to the oppotite fhore: but the river opening 
the next day after the attempt was made, prevented the plan from being purfued. 





























































ry, 1791.} Extra&t from a difcourfe by the rev. Afbbel Green. 65 
a- months, were not lefs frequent in the prefentone. The moft general complaint 
the of this nature were catarrhs. In many they were fo flight, the patients were 
rks not confined to their rooms, one day ; but went about their erdinary bufinefs. Ino- 
or thers, they proved more violent, and where the patients were difpofed to pulmo- 
nary complaints, were frequently dangerous. They generally commenced with 
to the ufual fymptoms of an inflammatery fever ; but the head and throat were 
for particularly affeéted, and to fuch a degree did the pains in thole parts aiife, that 
ne the removal of thofe affections was frequently difhcult. 
he In the beginning of the dileale, as it was moft commonly accompanied with in : 
by flammatory fymptoms, moderate bleeding was ufed. This, with keeping the 
bowels open by gentle laxatives, and the promoting a determination to the j 
1e= furface by dilating drinks, generally proved fucceistul, Where the cough was i 
to troublefome, after the inflammatory fymptoms had difappeared, no remedy was a 
— found fo advantageous, as the prudent exhibition of opiates. The pain in the ; 
head was commonly relieved after the application of one or more blifters behind ; 
ch the ears; but this affection was among the laft that difappeared. { 
Gy The very frequent appearance of catarrhs this month, led many to fuppofe that 
if the influenza, which had twice proved lo general within the {pace of a few months, 
he had made its third appearance, in this city. The evident influence of the wea- 
he ther, however, in the production of other inflammatory complaints at the fame 
h. time with thefe catarrhs, and the latter not attacking im fuch a gradual and fuc- 
is j eeffive manner, as the influenza was obferved to appear, rendered this opinion i 
I- not alittle doubtful. It is probable, theretore, thot the tenfible qualities of the re 
O, air, and not contagion*, can alone be brought ir, as accounting for the frequent } 
3 appearance of catarrhs in this month. Jan, 31. 
= eesees 
OBSERVATIONS ON HOPE, FEAR, AND DISAPPOINTMENT. . 
Extra&ed froma difcourfe, delivered by the rev. Ajbbel Green, in Philadelphia, } 
Fan. 30, 1791. it 
‘4 —— YT is the condition of our nature and flate, to be ignorant of futurity. ‘ ; 
" This, it wall eafily be feen, may lead to defire things which would be a: 
™ pernicious, if granted. It actually and frequently produces fuchdefies. We can if 
r and we are difpofed to carry ourfelves forward tn idea to a certain event, which é 
d appears favourable to our happineis. We combine that event in our imaginations 
with atrain of concomitant circumttances, which are neceflary to render it fore 
t tunate, and which, we flatter ourfelves, are likely to attend it. Hence the event 
. appears defirable. And it every thing would take place, agreeably to our ar- : 
1 yangements, perhaps it would really be defirabie. But, alas! the appendages of 
. the plan are often the mere creatures of the fancy. The order ot nature—tie 


plan of providence—may conneét the obje& of our withes with things entirely 
different trom thofe with which we bad united it—with things, which would ren- 
der that event the bane of our peace—perhaps the means of our difgrace and de- 
ftruction. Offices of tru(t and power, and places of diltinétion and eminence, 
are often eagerly coveted. They ave connected, in the minds of their votaries, 









NOTE, 
* When the influenza prevailed fo univerfally in this country, in the fall of 
3789 and lait {pring, the influence of the fenfible qualities of the air was 
recurred to, as one means of accounting for its general appearance. For a retuta- ; 
tion of this and many other opinions which were brought forward, m account- , 
ing for the caufe of this epidemic, fee the oblervations on the weather and dit- | 
gales in the Mufcum for Augutt lalt. 
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with honour, with profit, with popular efteem and admiration. In faa, they ave 
frequently connected with anxtety, with trouble, with pain, and fome- 
temes with difhonour and deteftation. He, who ardently purfues them, may 
owe his peace and happinets to dilappomtment. Haman wifhed for nothing fo 
much as to be the fingle man who thould be invited to the royal banquet of his 
mafter. Theevent, in his imagination, was connected with the moft diftinguifh- 
el honour. In the order of providence, it was productive of an ignominious 
death. 

Again. Our ignorance of ourfelves, of what we can bear, or what we can 
perform, may lead us to defire things pernicious. Pride and felf-love may tell 
us, that any ftation, higher than the level on which we now ftand, would con- 
duce to our happinefs. Perhaps we fee fome, who occupy fuch a ftation, deriv 
ing happinefs from it. We can hardly perfuade ourfelves, that we want the 
wildom and felt-command neceflary to do the jame. Hence we may covet what 
would render us miferable, if acquired. Hence the obtcure frequently figh after 
diftiuétion, and the poor after wealth. Ignorance of themfelves may make them 
believe, that fuch a fituation would better their condition, when, perhaps, it 
would m faét entirely deftroy their comfort. 

Again. We are ignorant or unimindful of thofe troubles, vexations, and per- 
plexities, which are the conftant and neceflary attendants on an untied ftate. 
Hence we may be Jed to defive that which we fhould find, on experiment, moreirk- 
fome, than what at pretent we poflefs. Hence that zeneral preference of another’s 
condition before their own, and grieving after it, which is the peculiar vice of 
difcontented and unthinking minds. Qf their own ttate, they know all the trouble 
and inquieiude, becaule they feel it. Of a iituation in which they have never 
heen placed, it is impoffible that they fhowld know the mmeonvenienciés, by feel- 
mg them: and they have tov little reflexion, or too litte temper, to know them 
m avy other wav. Honce they often defre, and often feek, and fometimes make 
a change un{peakably tor the worfe. Ht is from the caufe, likewife, which we 
now contemplate, that fo general a tharft after fomething more, and fomething 
higher, obtains among ail deferiptions of men, The outfide, the oftentible part 
et crandeur, of ftate, of equipige, of wealth, wears the femblance of happine(s. 
To appear happy is, indeed, etten the great bufinefs and the painful effort of 
thete who pofleis thete things. To be envied is their ambition: and nobody 
ensics wretchednefs, Hence their gaiety and fprighthnefs frequently aflame their 
molt winning aipedl, that they may more cffeQually conceal the fadnefs of the 
heart within. Hence many are betrayed to defive an exchange of condition, 
which, if granted them, they would find to be the exchange of contentment for 
vneafineis and vexation. Believe it, my hearers, rf thole who enjoy, by the 
kinnets of providence, a moderate degree of this worki’s goods, could know, 
by expenence, the icnfations of many who peffeis an abundance, they would 
eealc tocnvy, or ceafe to be reafonable. 

Once more. Pathons of various kinds may lead us often to defive things in 
which it may be our happimels to be difappointed. Paffion magnifies, or dimi- 
nifhes, or brightens, or tarnifhes all the objects which are feen through its me- 
dium. How often may we—how often do we, under the direction of this falfe 
guile, defive things pernicious—things that would cover us with fhame, and fill 
us with grief, of they were not withhekl, Under the influence of grief and 
chagiin, Elijah wifhed, he prayed for an obfcure death. He was dented his re- 
gueft. He never died. He found a paflage to heaven, without entering the valley 
of death. He aicended in a fiery chariot. Jonah, d.fappoimted at the prefervation 
of Ninevah, was angry, and wifhed in himleif to die. He faid: * Itis better 
for me to die, than to live.” His prayer was not granied. He lived probably te 
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A hiat to the fludents of medicine. 
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fee, and to rejoice over the reformation of a great city, made better by his re- 
luétant labours. 
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Look back, therefore, my hearers, with attention. Call to mind the inftances 
in which your expeétations have been raifed and flattered with the contemplation 
of an objeét, which you wifhed to poflefs. Recolleét how ardently your affections 
have been placed upon it—how keen and eager your defres have been after it— 
how you feeméd to think, that all your happinefs muft lie in this direétion, and 
that it could not be found, if you did not find here. The object was fo in- 
terwoven in your ideas, with all that was profperous, or agreeable, or defirabie, 
that gratification appeared to be unmixed delight ; and difappointment, when you 
could bring your minds to think of difappointment, appeared to be unmixed mi- 
fery. Yet difappointment was your lot, For a while it was grievous ; it wounded 
you forely. You knew not how to endure it. But at length you perceived, by 
the events of things, that if your defires had been gratified—if you had not 
been difappointed—you might have been ruined—or you mutt have been wretched 
—or, at leaft, you would not have poffeffed a fituation half fo defirable, as that 
in which you now are placed. A number of thote who hear me, will, it is pro- 
bable, be able to teftify, from their own experience, to the truth of our aflertion 
in this high degree. Others may not have experienced, or may not have obferved 
its juftice in fo ftriking a manner. But there are, I imagine, none, who, on res 
flexion, will not be ready to acknowledge, that many things, which they once 
coveted and fought—which they defired and purfued, would have been pernicious 
and injurious to them in their health, in their character, or in their pofleslions, 
if difappointment had not been their friend and protector, Yes, my hearers, 
there are few, who have reached any length into life, and who will take an atten- 
tive retrofpe& of its incidents and changes, but will fee that their worldly prot- 
perity has been furthered by the fruftration of tome of their moft fanguine hopes, 
and the defeat of fome of their moft plaufible {chemes. 


—_—@] 22> 2] 2a =———" 
A foort bint to the fludents of medicine. 


N medicine we are conftantly prefented with an ample field for the exertion ot 
genius—perhaps there is no fludy that requires a more comprehentive mind 
than this. The mineral,the animal,and vegetable kingdoms are all equally concerned 
in conftituting the medical chara&er. The mott neceflary kinds of knowledge 
are, the fciences of anatomy, chemiftry, and botany. 

By the ftudy of anatomy we difcover the ftrué a fituation, and economy 
ef the human body ; the neceflity of which mu be fufficiently apparent, at 
firft view, to every man, previous to the practice of medicine. 

A knowledge of chemittry is particularly required in the charaéter of a phyfi- 
cian ; it not only leads to the department of the materia medica, but it is inti- 
mately concerned in the practice of phyfic. As a fcience, it has for its object, 
the analyfis of particular fubitances by heat and mixture—and is one of the 
moft ufetul arts medicine has to boait of. 

The feience of botany fhould be fo far mveftigated asto diftinguihh the feveral 
fpecies of herbs or plants, together with thew forms and virtues, which are 
fubfervient to the practice of phyfic, either in diet or medicine. 

Thefe are the branches which contribute particularly to the advantage of a 
practical phyfician, Yet there are many other parts of natural knowledge, which 
aphyfician, as a man of liberal education, thould not be ignorant of ; that muft 
have an influence in guiding him with more ptecition to auc cefsful practice. Such 
as the difference of age, con#itution and climate, togethes with many concemitant 
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circumftances, which may occafion variations in the application of the moft ap- 
proved rules that can be laid down. 

On the whole, I think the ftudies here recommended will lead fo far to the ad- 
vancement of the feience, as to pave the way to difcrimination, between what is 
falfe, and what ftands the teft of obfervation. 

Unfortunately, however, what one of the learned profeffions has been fo fa. 
crificed to avaricious principles ? Or wherein has the ftudy been fo derogatory to 
the dignity of the profeffion, as in the department of phyfic ? Probably there ne. 
ver was afcience more retarded ; nor is it yet from a want of erudition in the 
mafs of its followers, but from a mifapplication of genius. Initead of profecutingit, 
as zealous of its improvement, it is too often te gratify a tranfient curiofity, or a 
fordid defire of accumulating wealth. Thus a fcience highly promotive both 
of the convenience and happinefs of human life, has been involved in darknefe 
and endlefs controverfies—and I am afraid, even in the prefent era, in which the 
fpirit of enquiry appears fo univerfally to prevail, that the too hafty mode of 
inveftigating the ftudy, will cramp the efforts of genius, and inconceivably ree 
tard the progrefs of learning. 

Such are, and fuch have been, the various unmanly attempts to degrade the ftu- 
dy of medicine, that a profeffion fo intimately concerned in the prefervation of 
our fellow mortals, has been branded with the moft reproachful epithets. Une 
til our eyes are open to fo mittaken a fondnefs, and our thirft for literature is 
gradually increafed, we fhall be perpetually hurled, into a round of the moft 
abfurd and fruitlefs errors. 

Wherefore, my friends and cotemporaries, let us avail ourfelves of the gol- 
den opportunity that now offers. Let the juftice weowe the community at large, 
as men of education, and as profeffors of the healing art, ever ftimulate us to fpurn 
the idea of purfuing medicine merely to ferve our own purpofes. By which 
means, we not only dignify the profeffion of medicine ; but aétually acquire the 
honourable charaéter of friends of the fuffering and diftreffed. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 1. 1791. A fludent of medicine. 
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STATE OF THE POWDER MILLS IN PENNSYLVANIA, &c. 
st HERE are five powder mills in Frankfort and Germantown ; one of 


which can make above 1,000 quarter catks of 25 lb. each, per annum, 

‘Two in Lancafter county ; can make above 2000 quarter catks each. 

‘Two in York county ; can make from 1000 to 1500 each. 

One building in ditto. 

One in Montgomery county ; makes now 3000 quarter cafks. 

Seven in Berk’s county ; can make from 1000 to 2000 quarter cafks each. 

‘The whole can make above 50,000 quarter cafks of 25 lb. each, per annum— 
32,500 barrels of 100 |b. each. 

A quantity here can be afforded at ZL. 110 per roolb. equal to avy ever im- 
ported to this place. 

Salt petre can be imported from the Eaft Indies ; firft coft 20s. fterling per 
112 lb. freight 10s. currency per cwt. or 6s. fterling. Brimftone can be im- 
ported from up the Straits, at 16s. currency per 112 Ib. clear of charges. 

Kentucky makes nearly as much nitre as that place confumes, 

N. B. Powder cofts in England 80s. fterling per 100 Ib. with a drawback 
of gs. 6d. fterling per 10@ ib. then ade freight, charges, &c. bring it to 
L.7 8% 
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4791.) Remarks on cutting @ canal acrofs the ifthmus of Dariem ty 


To the printers of the American Mufeum. 
Gentlemen, 


AVING feen in your Mufeum an acceunt of the practicability of a psf. 

fage being cut through the Lithmus cf Darien, fiom the bay ot Mexico, 

to the fouth fea, I have prefumed that a recital of fome iaéts, relative to a former 

attempt of the kind, which came efficially to my knowledge, would be accep- 
table. 

In a copy of a paper I have preferved, is an account, that the narroweft paré 
of the above ifthmus, is from the city of Leon, in a port of the South fer, und 
to which veflels of any burden can come, to the town of Keja Leja, on whe bead 
of the lake of Nicaragua, which is but twenty miles diftance. “Ihe whole of 
the lake ef Nicaragua, with its river, which empties itielf invo the bay of Niex- 
ico, is faid to be navigable for flat-bottomed veflels, which, when loaded, will 
draw about tour and a half feet water. The king of Spam formed an idea of 
cutiing a canal for this diflance, of twenty miles from Leon, to Reja Leja; and 
for the purpofe, fent the moft eminent engineer he had, and took every other 
mea{ure, for the fuccefs of the effort, which its nature fuggeited. He would 
moft probably have fucceeded, had it not been for the Sambvo Indians, one of 
the nations that inhabit the Mufquito fhore, who bear an inveterate enmity ta 
the Spaniards ; they cut off the whole party, killing the engineer, which was the 
caufe of this defirable event not taking place at that tune. 

It may not be confidered as unimteretting toadd, that the Sambeo Jndians are 
very different from the other Muiquito Indians ; as they are deicended froma flup< 
load of African negroes, who were driven into the bay of Mexico, and fhipwreck- 
ed on the Mufquito fhore. They have fince eftablifhed themteives, and increated, fo 
as to have frequent wars with the other Indians, with various tucceis, and have 
lately been confidered as the moit powerful of the two nations. 

During the late war, it was fuggetted to the Briuth miniitry, to people the 
then Britith territory on the Mutquito thore, as preparatory to the pofiefling 
themfelves of a country, which, by effecting the purpole et having a touth fea 
port, and a fleet in it, might be of iuch advantage to Britain, as perhaps te 
compenfate for the lofs of the then Bintith colonies; and if the year 1780, an 
armament went frem England, elcorted by a fleet, «n a private expedition, 
with this obje& in view, which was never made generally known. I have 
fince heard, that the whole of the land forces, except a few perfons, were cut off. 

If you confider the above as worthy of publication, I fhall etivem myfeif 
highly gratified, in contributing my mite, a, a correfpondent, fo your ulcful pub- 
lication. I am, gentlemen, your humble icrvant, 


Feb. 25, 1791. je 3. 
—O8seaeoo-— 


A feetch of the nature and caufes of difeafes, explained upon fcientific principlas, 
NUMBER V. 
Of debility or weakne/>. 

Y the word debility or want of ftrength, 1s meant, that ftate of the volun- 
tary mufcies when they become incapable of performing, with their uth 
eafe and energy, thofe actions which are dictated by the will ;and itis alto imtend- 
ed to exprefs that ftate of the vital and natural funétions, when the circulation 
ef the blood is diminifhed in force and velocity, and the delire for food, and 

the power of digetting it, are impaired. 
Though the manner, in which the various motions of the body are executed, 
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as well as the more intimate ftruéture of its fibres, may be forever concealed from 


us; yet there are certain properties of thefe, taught by experiment, the exiftence 
and true ule of which, are as well sfcertained as any part of human knowledge. 

That property of the mufcular fibre, by which, on the application of a ftimu- 
lus, it is enabled to move and to contraét itfelf, has been difcovered to be deriv- 
ed from a principle inherent in the fibre, and, to a certain extent, independent 
even of life. 

For though the deftruétion of this principle in the animal fyftem is certain 
and immediate death ; yet there are many caufes, which may fufpend motion, 
and take away the actions cf life, and may leave this principle furviving in the 
mufcular fibre; fo that we can for feveral hours, and in fome animals for ieveral 
dzys, by external ftimuli, excite the mufcular fibres to eontraétion, in confes 
gucnce of this principle not being yet extinét in them. 

But though this property does not always end with anima] motion, it always 
commences with life, and has therefore been properly called the vital power—and 
the mufcular fibre, endowed wath it, the moving fibre. The voluntary and invo- 
Juntary motions of the body are all dependent upon this principle. It is in con- 
fequence of this, thatthe mufcular fibres of the heart, being fttimulated by the 
blood, flowing into its awricles and ventricles, are made to contra& and to propel 
the blood. ‘The fame vital pewer in the voluntary mufcles being ated upon by 
the nervous fluid (whatever the nature of that flu:d may be) direéted to them by 
the will, renders them cbedient to its purpoles ; the vital power being the efficient 
caufe, whilft the flimuli applied ave only the exciting coufes of mufcular motion ; 
for where the vital power 1s deltroyed, no contraétion can be excited in the muf- 
cular fibre by any ftimulus whatever. 

Whatever, therefore, has the power of impairing, diminifhing, or exhauft- 
ing this principle, inherent in the muicular fibres, or of impairing or fufpending 
the energy of the brain (the fource from whence it is prefumed to be originally 
derived) may be conficered as a remote caufe of debility. 

Andas life is a forced ftate, depending upon the agency of certain exciting 
powers for its exiilence; whenever any one, but efpecially, if feveral of theie 
exciting powers be withheld, a fenfe of debility mult be the neceflary conies 
quence. 

The external agents, which fupport the vital principle, are chiefly certain ali- 

un part of which are converted into chyle by the proceis of digeftion, and 
conveyed mto the circulating vefllels by means of the lateals, external heat and 
atmojphericair., 2 he inteinal agents o1 exciting powers, are the blood and that 
heat which is the efie&t of its Circulation, and the fluids fecreted from the blood. 
To thete may be added the operation of the intelleGual funétions, &c. When 
the whole ot thefe are w.thheld, or prevented trom operating, death is the cone 
fequence. 

I here are alfo certain fedative powers, which, being ap plied to the nervous 
fyitem, have he efleét et tufpending or deftroying the motion and energy of the 


bi: and thereby notoniy of inducing debility, but death alfo. Among thele 
may be enumerated certain contag:ous and pett:lential miafmata or effluvia. 

There are other poweis, which canextingu:fh the vital piinciple in the fibres 
almoft inftantaneouily ; among thele are lightning, mephitic air, the venom of 
the viper, &c. 

Fiom the abbe Fontana’s obfervations on the efic&s of poifons, it appears, 
that the firil eiteéts ci the ciminuticn of the vital principle, 1s a weaknels of the 
mutcular fibre; fo thet fimuu, which could have excited it in health t trong 
contiachions, Conib thi Cimubiben or iumpoica Mate cf its vital prin pees Cnly 
piodu VELA ONES, 


Eaceis of fimuli is found to eccafion debility, as well as the defc& ef the 
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5791.) A ftctch of the nature and canfes of difcafes. gt 


fame. By the former, it appears to be wafted ; by the latter, it becomes de- 
fe&tive, for want of the neceilary means of being reci usted or renewed. 

Debility is a predominant and dittinguifhing tymptom m certain dileafes called 
palfies, in which the voluntary muicica lofe both iente and moton, while neither 
the general circulation, nor the motions of the organs, on waich it depends, ae 
anuch affeS&ted ; hence it is, that thefe difeafes often lak for years, without de- 
fiveying life. 

But in the debility which is febrile, and which is occafioned by the diord@ 
of both fyftems, without due energy can be reltored to the brain and the tunc- 
tions depending thereon, and comequeni regularity to Wie carculiation, ma thore 
time, life cannot poilibly continue , becauie the principle, on which it depends, 
muf be exhaulied and extinguifhed, fox reatons which Lave alieady been athgned, 


Of /pajus and convulfion. 

ANY unufual irritating power, applied to mufcular fibres in a flate of de. 
bility, while poffeffed of the vital principle, will occation {palm or permanent 
contra@tion. The withholding or abttraction of cuftomary iimuli in the fame 
circumftanee, has the fame effect; but in the latter cale, the tpalin will take 
place in the oppofite or antagonit muicle, while the reverle will take place in the 
former. 

Convulfion appears always to depend on a fufpenfion of nervous energy, or a 
want of nervous influence in the mufcuiar fibres, and always requises ttimulante 
or exciting powers for itscure. Animals, which dic in conlequence of the lofs 
of blood, always have ftrong convullions, belore tiat ev takes place. 

In a debilitated ftate of the lyitem, tritation is olten an exciting caule both of 
fpafm and convulfioninftawced in cafes of cholic, tetanus, &c. The irritation, 
occafioned by worms, is alfo, fometimes, the excitigg caule of convuliion. Ia 
vyfteria, the nvitation is often communicated by lyinpathy, 


Of infenfidility. 


AS fenfation is prefumed to depend upon the vibration or undulation of a 
fubtile fluid with which the nerves are conttantly replete in an healthy ftate, amd a 
free communication between them and their iource in the biain ; fo infenfi. 
bility depends upon a want of the fame fluil, or a free communication between 
the nerves and their feurce. The remote or occalional caules hereof may be 
various and numerous; fuch as compretli yn of the brain, or of the nerves be- 
tween their extremities and the brain, or whatever renders them 1 capable of 
conveying imprcilions made on thew extremities te the common tenlory, &c. 


Of exceffive fenjbility. 


THIS implies a general and preternatural acutenefe of feeling—renerally at. 
tends local inflammation—and appears to depend up na preterpatural excite. 
ment of the whole fyltem, or of a parucular part. When the membranes of 
the eye, or of the ear, ave inflamed, we find the one tnwlerant of light, the 

ge ee ~— os eres. ee Ty f 5: 
otiuer ore i. In the hy sTOpPHODIA, which felicom aliows the patient to burvive 
longer than tou: or five Gays, exquilte fens! ity appears to be one of the pre- 
dominant and diftinguifhing fywptoms: here it depends on a caule diiferent 
trom inflammator y Writation, Inferios cegrees of it are aifo met with in manie 
acal, hy fteric ul, an l hypocondriacai cafes. Here it is piclumed to depend on am 
@cumulation of vital principle. 

T* on 4 / 
(To be continued.) 
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THE CHILD TRAINED UP FOR THE GALLOWS. 


By the late governor Livingfion. 


Quo femel eft imbuta recens, tervabit o lorem tefta diu. Hor. 
Becomes the gibbet and adorns the ftring. POMFRET. 


S any father fe unnatural as te with to have his fon hanged ? let him bring him 
if up mn idleneis, and without putting him to any trade. Let him particular- 
ly inure him to {pend the Lord’s-day in play and diverfion, mitead of attending 
on public worfhip ; and intead of inftructing him, on that day, in the principles 
of the chriftian religion, let him rob a neighbouring hen-reoft while the proprie- 
ter of It is gone to divine fervice. 

Attonifhing it is to fee fo many of our young people growing up without be- 
ing apprenticed to any bufinels ter procuring their future livelihood ! 

The Jews had a proverb, * that whoever was not bred to a trade, was bred 
for tie gallows.” Every muffulman is commanded by the koran to learn fome 
handicraft or other : and to this precept even the family of the grand fignior fo 
far contorm, as to learn as much about the mechanifm of a watch as to be able 
to take it in pieces, and to put it together again. Ave chriftians the only peo- 
ple in the world, that are to live in idiewefs, when one of the injun&ions “of the 
decalogue is, to labour fix days in the week : and an infpired apoftle has com- 
manded us to work, under the expre{s penalty of not eating, in default of it? 
<¢ This we com.anded you,” fays he, ** that if any would not wok, neither 

fhould he eat.”’ Tram upa child,” fays king Solomon, *¢ in the way that he /hould 
geo; and when he is old, he will notdceparttrom it.”” But if you intend him for the 
gailows, train him upin the way that he would go ; and before he is old, he will pro- 
bably be hanged. In thesge of vanity, reftrain him not from the follies and allure- 
ments of it. In theage proper for learning and inftru&tion, give him neither. As to 
ettechifing him, itas an old fafhioned, puritannical, ulelefs formality. Never heed it 
—aivehim full {cope im vice and immorality, according to the pious counfel of the 
ceifts, leit his mind be unhappily biafled by the influence of a religious education, 
Motes indeed, after faying to the children of H{rael, ** thou fhalt love the Lord 
thy God with oll thy heart, and with all thy foul, and with all thy might,” 
thought proper to iubjom, ** and thofe words which Icommand thee this day, 
thou fhatt terch them diligently unto thy children.”” But we know that Moles 
did not tmiend thole children to be trained up for the gallows, His advice there- 
fore is not in point. Mine, which is immediately dire€ted to the ebjeét in view, 
mult coni quently be very different. And paramount to any other dire&ion 
that Tecan poihbly ceive, 1 would particularly advife, as an eflential part of the 
courie of this educuticn, by which a child, when he arrives to manhood, is intend. 
ed to make 1 exalted a figure, that his parents fhould fuffer him every fabbath 
day, durmg fumimer ana autumn, to patrol about the neighbourhood, and to 
fteal as much fruit as he can carry off. To encourage him more in this branch 
of his education, in caie the poor ferupulous lad fhould fhew any compunétions 
of conicrence about it, I would have his mother partake of the flolen fruit; and 
to eat it with keever appetite than the cdoes any of her own, or her hufband’s law. 
fuliy-acquired etculents. Fer his farther encouragement, both his parents fhould 
always toke his part, whenever the proprietor of the ftolen fruit prefers to them 
his complaint againfi lim; and by all means refule to chaflile him for his thieve- 
ry. ‘They thould fay, where 1s the harm ef taking a little fruit? ~The gen- 


tHeman does not want itall, for his own ufe. He doubtlefs railed part of it for 
poor people. "— This will greatly fmooth his way to more extenfive, and more 
profitable robberies. He will soon persuade himfcif, that many rich men have 


more wealth than they reaily went, and ioey owe part of their affluence to 
the poor, upon the principle of charity, w hy thould not the poor take their fhare 
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without the formality of afking confent? He will now become a thief in good 
earneft : and finding it eafier, at ieaft as he imagimes, to {upport him(elf by theft, 
than by heneft induitry, he will continue the practice until he is detected, appre. 
hended, convicted, condemned, and gibbetted. ‘Then he wiil have exactly ac- 
complifhed the defttned end of his education; and proved himfelf to have been an 
apt ichoiar. Under the galiows, and in his lait dying fpeech, he will fay, ** had 
my tather whipped me for breaking the fabbath ; and had not my mother en- 
couraged me to rob orchards and gardens and hen-rootts on that holy day, I 
fhould not have been brought to this ignommious punifhment. But they have 
been the caufe, by encouraging me in my early youth, in the ways of fin, of this 
may awful cataftrophe, and probably of the eternal rum of my immortal foul.” 
Parents ! believe and tremble, and reivive to educate your children in oppofition 
to the gallows, 


———SSsesoe>o— 
THE COLUMBIAN OBSERVER. 


FIRST NUMBER. 


© 70 catch the living manners as they rife.” 


VERY writer, who has followed the career of the great Addifon, has be- 
E. gun his numbers with a defcription of himfelf, his views, fituauion, Xc. in 
order, at the commencement of the journey, to ingratiate himfeli into the ravour 
of his fellow travellers. From this cuftom it would be confidered equaily im- 
proper to depart, as for a clergyman to begin a fermon without taking a icxt. 
To thew my refpe&t, therefore, for the reader of my lucubrations, 1 fhall give a 
prologue to the entertainment I am about to provide for him. 

I am of a very ancient family, and have the honour to have fome of the inca 
blood in my veins—being defcended from the unfortunate Atbaliba, who 
fo mijerably perifhed through the avarice and ignorance ot Pizarro. By the te- 
male line I boat of an ancettor, the great Owen Roe O'Nial, the afferter of Irifh 
Jiberty. My great grandfather, by the mother’s fide, came over to this country 
with the divine Penn, whofe humane and tolerant {pirit laid the foundation of fo 
much happinefs for the people of his province. 

Norwitli (landing tie grandeur of my parentage, I drew my firit breath in a 
finail cottage ot the foot of Ajleghany mountain. There, free as air, I imbibed 
from my early age all the ardour and patriotifm of f{pirit ufually generated by 
@idependence : for it is but too true, that 

Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obftat 
Res angula dom. 

With a few book;, but thofe judicioufly chofen by a watchful parent, I acquired 
a fenfe of the Dignity of human nature.” I faw, with religious gratitude and 
reverence, the vaft and unparalleled alvantages of our weftern hemilphere. I 
dearned to defpife the fopperies, the follies, and the pretended refinements of the 
eld world. TI enjoyed with rapture the boundlefs profpects of happinets and 
virtue, deftined, as I hoped, for remote pofterity, in thefe extenfive regions. 

From Alleghany’s toot [ removed to the metropolis of America, as Philadeie 
phia proudiy vaunts herieit. here ohfer-ved manners prevailing, which, when 
I had read of them, as Wuropean, I had defpifed. 1 faw a tew men, whole ex- 
ample muft have a powerful mfluence, giving a taint to the general mats, and anxi- 
oufly endeavouring to accelerate the arrival of that degeneracy, which the patrict 
endeavours to delay as far as poflible. Thefe obfervations, st may be reafonably 
prefuned, gave me pain. I dreaded that the alylum, {9 much boaited of, would 
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be deftroyed—and that from a {preading depravity, the ftate of America, the re- 
volution of which * had revived the hopes of good men, and premued an o- 
*< pening to better times, would become a difcouragement to future efforts in 
‘* favour of liberty, and prove only an opening to a new fcene of human dege- 
“* neracy and milery.” 

And is there, thought I, no perfon to flep forward, and endeavour to ftem the 
torrent that is gradually fapping the foundation of morals and manners, and 
which, if fuffered to proceed uninterruptedly, will bear down every thing valua- 
ble in its progrels? 

As I have ever conceived, that even the attempt to accomplifh great objeéts is 
Jaudable, I choie rather to expofe my own weaknefs, than be wanting to the 
public intereit, I determined to communicate to my fellow citizens the objerva- 
tions | might occafionally make, in hopes of being ferviceable to the caufe of 
virtue. Happy, too happy thall I be, if the humble inttrument of fhaining out 
of countenance any of the follies or vices, which are fo carefully tranfplanted 
from their native foil, and which, like ether ill weeds, flourifh apace, and threat- 
en to choke up the valuable plants. 

Conf{cious of my inability, unaflifted, to accomplifh, to the extent 1 defire, the 
grand object I have in view, 1 bave eulifted into the fervice a few aide de camp, 
who will occafionally furnith their {peculations. Hence will arife an agreeable di- 
verfity of tile and dentiment—and that famenefs, fo liable to diiguft the reader, 
be prevented. 

I invite every man, who is defirous to advance the beft interefts of feci- 
ety, to co-operate in this undertaking. Perfonality and icurrility I defpife, and 
dhall avoid. But general fatire, however fevere, if calculated to anfwer good pur 
pols, fhall be always acceptable. 

So many times have periodical effayifts aflumed the pen, and fo great is the 
famenefs of their fubjects of difcuffion, that moft of them are nearly exhaufted ; 
—and therefore much novelty is hardly to be expected, ‘Terence faid two thou. 
fand years ago, 

«© Nil ditum, quod non prius diftum.” 

If this were true then, the reader will probably excufe the want of very nove) 
matter in his friend, SIMON SPECTACLES, 

Philtd. Feb. 19) 1791. 


SECOND NUMBER. 
A MODERN IMPROVEMENT, 

“‘ When flatter’d crimes of a licentious age 

*¢ Reproach our filence, and demand our rage— 

“When purchas d jolies from each difant land, 

“¢ Improve fo Jaft in young Columbia's hand— 

“© To chaje our /pleen, when the mes like thefe increafe, 

*< Shall panegyric reign, and jatire cease ?” 
“T SHE diberality of manners and cuitoms, daily introducing into our cour. 


try, muftafford the higheft gratification to every lover of elegance and 





refinement. We areas rapidly as happily diflipating the ruft and prejudices of 
pait times, and, witha {| irit of emulation beyond our years, copying the graces 
and virtues of England, France, and Italy. To particularize every initance, 
in which we excel our anceftors, would require more time and room than } can 


now devote to the purpofe—indeed, it would be beyond my abilities, to do 
juitice tofocapacious a fubject. I fhall therefore for the prefent confine my- 


felt to onc leading feature in modera maauers, wheein their fuperiority to thefe 
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of old times i¢ too obvious not to command the affent of the moft fuperficial 
obferver. 

The feature I mean, is the relaxation of the odious reffraints fo extremely dif. 
agreeable in the married ftate. Heretofore, when a manor woman made choice 
of a partnerftor life, that partner was confidered as entitled to the chief of his 
or her cares and attentions. Any bieach of this rule was ridiculou/ly regarded as 
a violation of the laws of decorum and propriety, which entailed diicredit on the 
offends party. The hufband gallanted his wite, to the theatre, to balls, toafs 
femblies, to concerts, and to private parties. The in/pid monotony of {uch a 
life muft be to the laft degree irkfeme and difgufting ; as one of the highelt gras 
tifications of human nature is variety. 

Behold ! whata charming contraft is exhibited at prefent ! In the fathionable 
world—(and muft we not expect, that this refinement will, in due feafon, like 
every other, defcend to the lower claffes ?)—a man is proferibed from attending 
on his wife, or appearing in public with her. He may gratify his appetite for 
variety by taking a new lady under his proteStion every day of his life. She may 
choofe a freth gallant every time fhe appears im public. How ineffably 
agreeable, how delightful achange 

This wiil introduce, among its other advantages, an unufual degree of bare 

mony in the married ftate. ‘Ihe chief caufe, it we believe the writer of that 
moral and edifying comedy, the fehool for scandal, why ladies are io refradiory and 
unmanageable with their hufbands®, 1s the confcieuinels ot pofi-fing what ? 
why that ridiculous, old fafbioned.quality, called chattity—a quality, « hich, howe 
ever fuitable to the days of zgvorance and barbarifm, on the firtt fertlenent of 
this country, ought to be entirely laughed out of countenance at prefent. Every 
thing, therefore, that has atendency to extirpate this troubletome quality, muft 
be prodnétive of peace and harmony. And i believe no man in his fenies_ wiil 
deny, that the improvement in queftion will have the happre(t tendency that could 
be wifhed, to banith Chaftity and all her trewble/ome retinue from our thores. 
Perhaps, they may fly for refuge among the Creek Indians, to the court of the 
puiffant prince, Alexander M‘Gillivray. Such antiquated beings are fit only for 
the uncultivated (avages—they ought not to difgrace fuchan advanced ftate of 
civilization as we can boatt. 





‘© When a lady,” fays mr. Sheridan, the author of that valuable comedy I 
have already mentioned, ‘* commits a TRIFLING faux pas, the grows cautious, 


NOTE, 


* Extra&t from the fchool for fcandal, page 40, of the American edition. 

Jofeph. “© When a hufband entertains a groundlets fufpicion of his wife, 
and withdraws his confidence from her, the original compaétis broke ; and 
fhe owes it to the honour of ‘her fex, to endeavour to outwit him. 

Lady Teazle. ‘ Indeed ! So thatit he fufpeéts me without caufe, it follows, 
that the beft way of curing his jealouly, 1s to give him reaion for it. 

Jofeph. “ Undoubtedly ; for your hufband thould never be deceived in you. 
And in that cafe, ithecomes you to be fraik in compliment to his di!cernment. 

Lady Teazle. ** To be fure, what you fay is very realonable, and when the 
confctoufne/s of my own innocence—— 

Jofeph ! «* Ah! my dear madam, there is the great miftake. °Tis this very 
confcioufie/s of your innocence thatis of the greatett prejudicetoyou. What is it 
makes you negiigent of forms, and carelets of the world’s opinion ? Why, the 
confcioufuess of your innocence. What makes you thoughtleis in your conduét, 
and apt to sun into a thoufand little imprudencues ? Why, the con/ciou/ne/s oy your 
wnocence. What makes you impatientwith fr Peter's temper, and outrageous 
at his duipicions ? Why, the con/cioufne/s of your innocence.” 
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and ready to busmour and agree with her hufband.”’* This excellent and religious 
maxim, which I hope no perfon will controvert, eftablifhes beyond a doubt my 
polition, that this new mode will be produétive of matrimonial concord. 

Another of the benefits of this expanfion of the human mind, is the catholicifm 
it will intreduce with refpeét to children. Asa hufband will notin future have the 
fame degree of certainty, that his wife’s children belong, properly /peaking, to 
himielt, he will be no longer fo contemptibly and iliberaily conwatted in his re- 
gards and cares of them, as parents uled tobe in times of prejudice. Moveover, 
itis to be hoped and expected, that he will confer the fame javours on his neigh- 
bours, as they on him. Hence, a community of children will be introduced a- 
mong us, 1) amuch more agreeable way than that attempted in-one of the old 
repuviics. How charnung, then, will it be, that aman may point out /ikenefes 
of himjelf in the houles of almoft ail his acquaintance ! ‘The political good ten 
dency of this is equal torts beneficial moral effects. 

Among the French, that nation of gailantry and refinement, the fif, farched 
manners that have hitherto prevailed inthis country, have been long exploded. 
A lady’s bedchamber, which here has been too generally confidered as her /anc- 
tum fanélorum, impervious to every one but the privileged hujband, there yields to 
the iuperior influence of faflioa and gallantry. A genilenan has free acce/s to 
it in the morning, before the lady rifes, and choote; it as the mott proper place 
for making enquiries after her health. As the laaies univerfilly paint there, per 
haps this fafhion was introduced in order to give the genilemen an opportunity 
of seeing, betore the application of the colours, what could not be feen afters 
wards—that is, the ladies’ faces in their naturai ftate. A lady, without the 
fmalleft embarraiiment, 

“© When trom her fheets her lovely form fhe lifts, 
** She begs, you juft would turn vou, while the fhifts.” 

This elegant, uwaconftrained trait of manners, will, it 1s hoped, be adopted by 
our great peopic, who have fo long and fo happily diftinguiflied themlelves in the 
honourable, indepe.dent, and patriotic art of imitating the modes and manners of 
Europe, which are io wonderjully calculated for this hemifphere. 

The next flep we have to take—and which will naturally follow—is the intro- 
duction of cicesbei/m trom the Italians. I have been much furprifed that the 
French, who have always paid fuch particular attention to the refinement of 
miorais and manners, have never borrowed this admirable cuftom from their 
tranfalpine neighbours. ‘This is the more fingular, as itis materially connected 
with, and feemsa neceflary confequence of, the leading features of their matri- 
monial fyftem, This is one proof, among thoufands that might be produced, of 
nitions in a progreflive ftate of improvement, ftopping thort, before they arrived 
at the acme of perfection. But Thope our moral and political career will not be 
thus difgracetuilly marked. I truft, aswe receive here the hardy German, the 
vivacious Italian, the volatile Frenchman, the grave Englifhman, the hofpitable 
Irifhman, and the induitrious Scotchman ; that we fhali cull from the manners 
of thiefe various nations, and form one national fyite m fuperior to any of them. 

Confiftently with this idea, from England we fhall borrow the mode of facili- 
tating divorces, trom which the French and Italians are in fome degree precluded, 
by a tenet of their religion, which prohibits a fecond marriage, until the death 
of one of the parties. But our mother country (mother jet her be, in dictating 
our manners, as wellas in having fettled the continent) has rendered feparation in 
the fafhionable world as ealy as could reafonably be defired. ‘Thus, tor initance, 
when a married pair become tired of each other, and the lady has choien, among 
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her male friends, a future help-mate, with whofe absiities, mental and perfonal, fhe is 
well acquainted, the three agree, thit the wite and her gallant fhau be found in 
fuch a fituation, as towarranta fit for divorce; which is immediately com- 
menced—the partes are feparated—and the iady triumphantly led to the altar by 
her paramour. 

This is, in my humble opinion, the ae plus ulira of improvement in this way, 
Any attempts to meliorate the fyftem hencetorward, mult be in a ret: agrade diy ec- 
ion. I aim loft in aftonifhmentand admiration at this important fecret, reierv- 
ed for this age of difcovery. What inettimable contequences it muit have, ina 
political, moral, and religious point of view, is very evident to even a Beotian 
capacity. 

One of the good effects of the modern fyftem, which had almoftefcaped my 
notice, is the encouragement it will afford to the onourable and u/eyul tate of 
celibacy, which has fo often miftakenly been the ob ect of legillative vengeance, 
among nations of contracted manners. Many j-alous-pated fellows, who are 
incapable of {acrificing their /gueami/b fentiments at the fhrine of fathion, will 
doubtle!s be fearful of embarking on the hymeneal ocean, leit, 

‘© A brace of proud antlers their brows fhould adorn.” 

Andthus we fhall have a hardy race of bachelors, ready tor any fervice their 
fair countrywomen may impofe on them. ‘The advantages ariling hence, are 
too jelt-evident to require illuftration. Many married men of my acquaintance 
can bear feeling teftimony on this fubjett. 

Itis a diftrefling reflexion to me, that I know not towhom the credit of in- 
troducing this fathion is juftly due. Were I acquainted with the parties, [ 
fhould pay them that tributeof bonour and reverence their conduct fo richly de- 
ferves. Butan enlightened potterity, whileenjoying the benefits of this new (vi- 
tem, will not be unmindful of them. ‘Their reputation will furvive to the 
lateft times. ‘They will be ciafled with the exalted characters of other na- 
tions, who have had the undaunted refolution to dety the fhafts of ridicule and 
fatire, and {purn the thackles‘of fhame, religion, morals, and manners. 

Although I was formerly a great advocate tor the removal of congrefs to this 
city, yet from one circumitance that has attended that event, my idea is entirely 
changed. This circumftance is the arrival of the prefident of the united ftics 
with them. His wxfa/bionable manners and deportment will conii ierably re- 
tard the progreis of refinement, which is fo happily advancing : for itis but too 
true, that 

«© Ad regis exemplum totus compor itur orbis,”"—— 

Now asthe firit magittrate ot our country, whoie many virtues, aS a warrior 
and ftatetinan, are uahappily obfcured by his duregard to modern manners, is too 
domettic, and has not penetranon enough to give the fmalleit countenance to 
the moral praStice Lam prailing, it is much to be feared, that many perfons 
will be withheld from yielding to the currentof faihion, merely by the filly 
example of what I tuppote he terms conjugal affection and tenderneis. This is a 
moft deplorable civcumttance. But there is one coniolanon. This exampk, 
however fatal it may be tor the prefent, 1s but a temporary mound, which, on 
his retirement or deceale, will be removed, I hope tor ever. 


Philadelphia, February 21, 1791. Ss. Ss. 


THIRP NUMBER. 
GREAT COOD THOUGHTS ON GREAT GOOD BREEDING. 
T is certainly a matter of no trifling importance toevery man, be his fitve- 
tion or rank in fociety what it may, to be elteemed cell bred. Touts } 


eonceded, I fhal!, without turther apology, lay down a tew rules, which, it po 
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perly attended to, cannot fail of proving ferviceable to the young fcholar or tine 
felled beau. 

In the firft place, my pupil muft provide himfelf with a large flock of real, un- 
affeéted impudence, which he muft carry with him wherever he goes, and libe- 
rally ule upon all occations. Like an aegis, it will fhield him from the attacks 
of his enemies. It will enable him to perform wonders; and without its fove- 
reign aid, in vain will he eek for admin ation—in vom will he attempt to ex!ibit 
good breeding. 

It is by no means neceflary, that his mental powers be highly cultivated, or 
that his pericranium be crammed with that out-landifh kind of ftuff, vulgarly 
called ujefid knowledge. Let others of lefs contequence lumber their brains with 
the /purious trajh: great and well bred {pirits need not fuch paltry afiflance. 
Scii-exaltation is enough for them—this alone will furnith them with all the 
advantoges of both merit and extenfive knowledge, without tubing them te 
their numberlefs inconveniencies. Is a man really meritorious aid well infore 
mcd? the thafts of envy are perpetually levelled at him, and mar his happinefs. 
Is be .o only in his own conceit >—No one envies him, and he lives in peace. 

As conicience will only be a ftumbling block in his way, it will be beit for 
him to difpole of it, whenever a generous price is offered. 

He mutt be well verfed in all the tathionable paftimes, and efpecially in the 
polite arts of fwearing, drinking to excels, gambling, &c. fo that he may 
not appear vuigar or awkward in his deportment. He fhould likewile 
he practifed in thd moft approved and genteel methods of fighting duels, that, 
fhould his life at any time become irkfome, he may know how to make his 
exit with elegance and ciipatch, by the help of a fword, a pair of piftols, or a 
halter 

My pupil, for his better accomplithment, will likewife attend to the following 
remarks, and form himieHf upon the model of echaraéter which they define. I 
have been m company with fome good natured people, whe have an admirable 
way of faving onethe trouble of proceeding in a ftory, by undertaking to furnith 
the audience wath the remainder of it, as foon as a perfon has made a beginning. 
Now this is true arbanity, and certainly proceeds from a defire of being fer- 
viceable. I with, however, that thele kind folks would extend their goodnefs 
a little further, and let es know before hand, when they mean to aflift us, as it 
might fave one many an unruly d/u/> and hard thought. I hope my pupil may 
profit by thele remarks; but at the fame teme I adviie him, by no means, to re- 
tract a title from any thing he advances in converiation. I remember to have 
heard of a general who acquired great reputation from never countermanding an 
ovder that he had once given ; becaufe, whenever a commanding officer does this, 
his troops lofe all faith and confidence in him. Jt has this other advantage, that 

it he perfifts in his argument, backs it with the force of ttrong vociferation, and 
engrofles all the tak, he neceflarily prevents his antagonitt from a_poffibi- 
lity ot replying—and until an argument is replied to, it always ftands good. 
lignity 5 and although he pledges 
over again, it as Jittle, itis meannefs to comply with it. 


He mutt deipife punéiuality, as beneath his ¢ 
his word over and 
Words were made tor men, not men for words, it is theretore inverting the laws 
of nature and cf order, to be tetteved hy a promife: and we muft make others 


feel our coniequence, it we ever mean to convince them, that we are truly great; 


betides, itis noble to be tree ; and he that voluntarily thackles his mind, his bo- 
uy, ¢ his actions, honettly delerves to be a flay Ge 

I hope ct will not be unproduétive of benefit, if I now take the hberty to intro- 
duce my vourg pupil to a knowlege of the charaéter of mr. Nincum Littlebrazns, 
a pert ler t) its, Who, in addrion to a thorough pra@ice in all the 
above menth excellent es, exhilits other furprizing marks of great cood 


breiing. He is dictatorial, dogmatical, and imperious to a nicety. His favourite to- 
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pic of converfation is his own dear {elf ; and he eften delights and improves others 
byaffuring them that he has fuch near intimacy and connexion with all the great men 
in office, that they repofe fo much unbounded confidencein him, and pay fuchade- 
ference to his opinions and fuperioy abilities, that a ftranger would be led to think, 
that congrefs dare not pals a fing!e law without previoufly confulting him. He {peaks 
in raptures of his prefent high confequence and profpects of future opulence and 
grandeur. In company, he monopolizes the whole of the coaveriation, unlets 
fome one, now and then, happens to force a word ins when he flops to take 
breath. It is really pleafing to hear him tell of the many terrible and marvellous 
exploits that he could perform, if he were fo difpoied ; and of the mighty multi- 
tude of mighty things which he has feen and done, and whieh nobody cle ever 
faw done, or heardot before. Whenever his invention grows weary, an! tails to 
fupply him with frefh matter on this head ,hepottpones the fur ther condideration of 
thefe tubjects, until he has leifure to manufaétu e a better aflortment. Mr. Little- 
brains has another trait in his charafter equally charming with the reft. He is re- 
markably fond of difplaying his oratorial abilities; and in this way often (pends 
the whole force of his artillery in violent attacks of contempt and ridicule upon 
religion and religion's votaries. This he does in the moit matterly manner, al- 
ways mimicking the minifters of God, and exclaiming eloquently aga nit the 
{criptures. It is ia vain to difcover any fymptoms of being tired with 
his perpetual clatter; fomething muft be faid, and I verily believe that 
he would fooner burft his lungs, than be Glent for a moment, when he is in good 
glee for troping ; for he judges naturally enough, that as it is extremely agree- 
able to himielf to run on in this way, it mu be equally entertaining to his hear- 
ers ; befides which be is fully perfuaded of the impoffibility of his reaping any 
benefit from the obfervations of others, becaule he knews more than all the 
wotld befides. I have been told, but cannot vouch for the authenticity of the 
report, that mr. Nincum Littlebrains, our well bred hero, means to wear a bilhop 
in future: for the haughty and diffaintul manne-, with which he treatsevery body, 
has fometimes induced furly unpotithed fellows to retort on him in a rather tou 
rough and indelicate way. Nincum is therefore of the opimon, that a bithop 
would be an excellent detence to a tender part, againft the rude and digracetul 
attacks of ill-bred feet. X. 


Mefyrs. Carey, Stewart and Co. 


By inferting in your Muieum, the following reflexions, in anfwer toa Com po- 


fition, entitled ** Hints and conje€tural Obie: vations on the fulyeci of an Ame- 
rican Excite,” dated New-York, Augué 3, 1790, inierted mm your Muleuin 
for September lait, you will oblige one of your cultomers. 


New-York, Now. 18, 179 
CS ostancen begins thus: ** The freeft and beit policed countries 


we are acquainted with, inthe old workd, are obliged to have recourie to 


an excite. In } ngland, after taxing commerce and lands as high as they will bear, 
they could not fupport their government witheut a tax on ceniumption.”’ 

Mui we al Ways be icived w th that too infip i difh ot prececents, diawn from 
old countries, which have nu more analogy withus, or wl prefent fituauions 
bear no more comparijun with ours, than day-light does with the night ? 

England is crufhed under the heavielt national debt known in the whole 
woria: Ours is lo light, compared with our mear of extinguilhing sit, tor the 
preicnt, (God grant it may continue { ) that it is mere deriuon to entource upon 


5 


es arguinents to Oppofed to our intereft 


“« Jo the Swils cantons, I couceive, ther Sumptuary laws cre mere exciles on 


Anfwer to Columbianns, 74 
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‘© drefs and other articles of luxury, the obje& of which is, in fa&, more to at- 
** tain revenue, than to promote economy.” 

Here I am forced to fay, Columbianus knows nothing abfolutely of the Swifs 
Cantons, nor of their government; or if he does, he attempts to deceive us. 
‘Treth and honour require he fhould be unmafked ; profefling both, as I do, I 
win tell this wiiter, his conception deceives him fo much, that the fumptuary 
liws of the Swifs Cantons, tar from being, as he conceives, to attain revenuc, 
are fumptuary in the very acceptation and extent of the word ; being to this 
day kept in force. They have no revenue by impoft, no excile, no taxes either 
outward or inward, if weexcept a few toil duties for the repairing of bridges, 
&c. In fact, there is no part of the civilized world, where the people are more 
free from taxe, government lefs coftly, (the emoluments of the avoyer or 
firit magiftvate there, do not amount to haif the wages allowed to the loweft 
cle:k in any of the offices of theunited ftates) and contrary to moft other powers, 
ave creditors of other nations, befides a treaiure in each canton, which 1s never 
» but im cales of the greateit emergency. Thus tar have I fubitinuted truth 


! af oi. ~ 
to faile all.rtions. 


ce 


ovened 
i 


ii ¢\nierica, it appears tobe the general determination, to avoid a land tax ; 
** our commerce is already taxed, inthe opinion of numbers, beyond the mark ; 


> 


' Ree ¥ 
“* how, then, are our debts to be gradually extuunguifhed ? 


Here our writer {Lems to be puzzied to the extreme, and fees no other means 
of fv ng the political bark from deftruétion, but by applying to his favourite 


oe ks A 
icheme, the excife. 


“6 here is no magic in names.” 

Agreed ; but there are taxes, which eannot be levied but by ways and means 
fo odious, that the very name is obnoxious ; fuch, in particular, is that of ex- 
cue, andthe exciteman an object of general deteftation. 

*¢ Why the mode of collecting the land revenue cannot be fo regulated as te 
eo yy 
“¢ vine, &c." 

Li.cicuon is obvious: the mode of impofing and colle&ing the fea revenue 
has uothine in itcif repugnan’, for which I need not enter on any explanation, 
every one being fufficiently acquainted with it; butis it the fame with the ex- 
cic? No. I firmly deny at; the excile revenue, wherever it is ettablithed, care 
ras with itfelf a continual ftate of wartare, which by no means 1s palatable, even 
to men accuiomed to arbitrary power: how much more diigulting muft it be te 
ireemen ? 

** We hear much of the audacity of the excifemen of Europe; but thofe who 
complain of them, tell us they are the wnderitrappers of the petty minions of 
ps and parafites to monarchs’ toad-eaers, who have neither the laudable 


“Spade, nor independent ipirit of an honeft American, who is the fervant of that 


” 


hom he teels himfelf to be both an individual and a freemen, &c. 
dius pailage, as well as what follows, (for which I refer my readers to the 


1 F : . » : ‘ 
Muicuim for September) is fo replete with jow cunning, bale adulation and levi- 
ty, tiat } omnor acy being rather lengthy in my remarks on this head. 

. ‘ ‘ « - 4 


Colum bianus fecing, undoubtediy, he could not with propriety omit making 
foie weutionct the evil attending excifemen, has thought proper, for the bet- 


ter Jaying the bait, to intult groisly the foveign powers, which, he knows, has 

sdeitel effect on the people at large, im certain countries, and by an artful 
i i Amereans, auiding the cup of adulation, of which he expects 
y Vili take , draughts, as to overlook your deaicit rights. He will be de- 
< 1; and £ hope you are wile enough not to value yourtelves above what you 
are worih. Ovats bono mendax. Every where man is the fame, with very few 


meUications, uuc ciiligr to cumiate oF ivr of government, I cannot le¢ why 


wd avait infolence and abuic, as well as in the fea revenue, [ cannot di- 
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the excifeman, that bane of citizens, fhould be better in New-York or in Phi- 
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ladelphia, thanin London, Paris, and other places. It is not the individual I 
purfue fo clofely here, it is the indifpenfable duty of his office, (tor they will vie 
with the moft experienced rats for hunting trom cellars to garrets) which re- 
quires the frequent, indifcreet, and, often too, indecent reiearcles he is uader 
obligation to make, for the better fecuring the revenue. 

I have refided in France and in England: in both countries the nation totters 
under the weight of taxes; but I can aflure my readers, none is held in fuch 
odium there, as the excife. 

Americans, if you have the leaft concern for your peace and domeftic tran- 
quility, you will never fuffer an excife farthing to be levied on you. 

«© Thoughthe merchant, who pavs cufjtoms, and the tpirit dealer, who pays 
** excife, may not always, atthe time, beable to lay it on their articles, yet, in 
“¢ theend, every prudent man fo calculates hia prices, as to yield him a decent 
“¢ profit, afteg, allowing for all lofles and detalcations.”’ 

Our writer is here very deficient, and proves he has very little or no knowledge 
in commercial matters : commerce, one of the moft precarious vocations in lite, 
requires experience, and along acquired one; notwithftanding which, its uncer- 
tain operations prove daily abortive, and often ruinous, though laid out on {pe- 
culations the beft calculated, and in which prudence itfelt has prefided. More- 
over, itis well known, that commerce fubiitts only by a quick and conftant cir- 
culation: a few, very few capitalifts will, alone, be able to tupport the weight 
of high duties and excife, and itil keep up their prices: but thete, alone, do 
not conititute the commercial body ; tar fromit: how then caa Columbianus, 
with any propriety, alcertain that the prudent will always jecure bimjclf a decent 
profit ? (Remainder m cur next.) 





Extraf froma funeral fermon, preached Jan. 30, 1791, onthe death of the hon, 
George Bryan, efq. one of the judges of the fupreme court of the commonwealth 
of Pennjylvania, by the rev. dr. Ewing, provofl of the unvverjty of Pennjjl- 
vania, from Rev. ii. 10.—** Be thou faithf~ul unto death, and I wail give thee 
a crown of life.” 

N the conclufion the doctor obferved, that the neccfiity and importance of a 

conitant preparation for this crown of lite may, with propriety, be urged 
from the uncertainty of the time, when we may be cailed to give an account of 
our ftewardthip. “ The fon of man cometh at an hour, we think not of,” and 
it may be, that while we are flattering eurtelves with the profpects of many years 
yet to come, Death may be fecretly unpinning the clay tabernacle, and leveling 
his unerring fhafts at eur lives. Others, as likely to live as ourlelves, have 

been haftily fummoned into the invifible wo. ld, 

Our fociety this day mourns for the irreparable lofs of one of her moft refpec- 
table ornaments, {natched away by a hafty, and, to human appearance, an un- 
timely fummons. But God ts holy in all his ways. “ His thoughts are far 
above our thoughts, and his ways above our ways.” 

It would argue a criminal inattention to the difpenfations of divine provi- 
dence, to be infenfib'e of the lofs that we fultain by the removal of the honoura- 
ble judge Bryan, who was an honour to the cHriftian fociety of which he was a 
member, an ornament to the profeffion of chrittianity which he made, the delight 
and boait of his private connexions, and a public bledling to the ttate of Penn- 
fyivania. 

Formed by nature for a clofe application to ftudy, animated with an ardent 
thirft for knowledge, and blefled with a memory furprifingly tenacious, and 
the uncommon attendant, a clear, penewating, and decifive judgment, his mind 
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was the ftore-houfe of extenfive information, on a great variety of fubjeéts. 
Thus endowed and qualified, he was able, on mott oceafions, to avail himfell of 
the Jabours and acquifitions, the reiearches and deeifions of the moft diftinguith- 
ed luminaries that had finithed their courte, and fet before him. You could theres 
fore with confidence, generally depend upon his judgment, as the lat refult of 
laborious inveftigation and mature decifion. 

And if you add to thefe natural and acquired endowments, the moral virtues 
and difpofitiions of his heart, his benevolence an! fympathy with the diftrefled, 
his unaffected humility and eafinefs of accels, upon ail occations, his readinefs te 
forgive, and his godlike {uperiority to the injuries of a misiudging world, (in im- 
itation of his divine mafter, who, when he was reviled, reviled not again) his in- 
ficxible integrity in the adminittration of juftice, together with his exalted con- 
tempt of both the frowns and the blandifiments of the world ; you will find him 
teminently qualihed for the faithtul and honourable difcharge of the var‘ous public 
offices which he filled with dignity and reputation, cven in the wortt of times, and 
in the midft of a torrent of unmerited obloquy and eppofition. 

Such an aflemblaze of unufual qualifications and virtues, as adorned the cha- 
macter of our departed friend, but ieldom unite in a fingle man. So that in the 
fall of this diftinguithed character, his relatives and friends, his private connex- 
ons and acquamtances, and the public in gencral, mourn under an accumulated 
ols. 

While the widowed partner of his voyage through the ftormy ocean of life 
mourns for the lofs of a tender hufband, and the delerted pledges of their con- 
jugal affelion wiil have caule to remember with gratitude, the watchful care of 
a tender parent ; icligion has loft an amtable example, {cjence a fteady friend, 
and public jufiice, an impartial and incorruptible judge. 

Such he was, fuch he lived, and fuch he died ; and 1s now gone to that boun- 
tiful mafler, who.n he ferved, to receive, we truft, the reward of his fidelity, in 
that land of peace and joy, where “ the weary are at reft, and the wicked ceafe 
from troubimne.”” 

Let us then imitate his virtues, and prepare for our fummons to the invifi- 
ble world; remembering, that * our Lord comes at fuch an hour as you think 
not ; and that his 1eward will be with him ; to give to every one according to the 
deeds done in the body*.” 

NOTE. 


* The following acceunt of judge Bryan, extra&ed from Dunlap’s Americana 
Advertifer, may not prove unacceptable to the reader. 

“¢ He was a native of Dublin in the kingdom of Ireland, and the eldeft fon of 
*€ an ancient aud very refpectable family of that place. In early life, he became 
“* a citizen of this country 5 and has refided for foity years in the city of Phila- 
€* deiphia, 
“* He arvived in America with the beft-founded profpeéts ; and entered on an 
#* active and exteniive Acid of commercial bufineis. But the misfortunes of per- 
¢ fons abroad unexpectedly inducing him to withd:aw trom that profeifion, he re- 
“tired with only a tufiiciency to diicharge his debts. From this period, he be- 
“came more than ever devoted to an honeit and honourable fimplicity, worthy 


«6 of the beit and pureit days of the old republics. 
“* Inattentive to private purfuits, his activity and intelligence were now almoft 
«* wholly directed to the public weal, 


66 Previoully to the revolution, he was a reprefentative in the general afiemb] 
; i* : ? : i y 
** of Pennfyivania, and a ceieg: te in the congreis which met at the city of New 


‘6 York, in 1765, tor the purpole o1 petitioning and remontrating agamit the 
arbitrary meatures cf the British parliament, 
$6 In the late conisit, he took an early, decilive, and active part with this 


6 ftamp act, and other 















Series of letters, 


SERIES OF ORIGINAL LETTERS, 
From a gentleman to bis friend.—Continued from page 12. 


LETTER IV, 
Dear friend, Nefhameny, 1391—19th Fan. 
ESHAMENY ! yes, my dear friend, from the filent banks of the little, 


frozen Nefhameny I write you this letter. Nefhameny, Muikenigo, 
Sui{quehanna, thefe are fo {weet harmonious names, that even the very found of 
them foftens my foul; and my heart is melting in the middle of ftern, hoary 
winter, Philadelphia, I will not deny it, is a fweet harmonious name too; but 
the Greek found of our city, how whimilical foever you may think it, appears 
fo learned, fo philofophical to me, that T+ always think, as often as I write you 
from Philadelphia, I muft write you learned, philofophical remarks; but from 
the unphilefophical lavage Nefhameny, I think myitelf privileced to write nothing 
but what wild nature, and a heart fenfible of all her virgin charms, diétate 
to me, 
Often did Tamufe you, thefe three years, with the beauties of the flowery {pring ; 
you remember, how affeéted I was in my letters, when inother Nature only began 


NOT E. 


country.— When, by the declaration of independence, it hecame neceffary to 
ereét governments upon the authority of the peaple, he was appointed vice-pre- 
fident of the fupreme executive counc'! of this commonwealth; an@ by the un- 
fortunate death of the late prefident Wharton, in May, 1778, he was placed at 
the head of the government of Pennfylvania, during the f{ummer and autunin of 
that turbulent and eventful year. His ofhce having expired by the limitations 
of the conftitution in the autumn of 1779, he was elected a niember of the le- 
* giflature. In this ttation, amidit the prefling hurry of bufineis, the rage and 
** clamours of party, and the tumult of war and invafion, in deipite of innumera- 
*¢ ble prejudices, he planned and executed the ** aét tor the gradual abclition of 
* flavery :"—a monument, which, inftead of mouldering I:ke the proud ttruc- 
** tures of brafs and marble, bids fair to flourifh in encreating ftrength. 

** He was afterwards appointed a judge of the fupreme court, in which office he 
*¢ continued till his death ; and during his exercile of it, he was, in 1724, eleét- 
*¢ ed one of the council of centors, under the late conttitution; of which body 
*¢ he was (to fay the leaft) one of the principal and leading charatters. The 
“¢ ftritures upon the proceedings of the government of Penntylvania, in its differs 
“© ent departments, for the feven years then laft pait, which it was the bufineis and 
** duty of that council tomake, will be tound to contain thole principles of liber- 
ty and order, which will ever demand reverence and attention. Betices the 
offices which have been enumerated, he filied a variety of public, literary, and 
charitable employments ; in fome of which h: was almoit continually engaged 
¢¢ —and inal! of which, he was highly aétiveand ufetul. 
“In his perfon, he had, for many years, exhibited vifible marks of weak- 
nefs and decay ; but lis mind ever remained unruffled and unbroken. The 
firmnefs of his refolution was invincible, and the mildnefs of his temper never 
changed. His knowledge was very extenfive: the ttrength of his memory veri- 


fied what has been thoug)t incredible or fabulous, when related of others. 
His judgment was correct, his modetty extreme, his benevolence unbounded, 
‘Cand ins piety unaffccled, and exemplary. His family will ever remember 
the kind butband, the atfectionate and indulgent father ; his tricnds, the enter- 
* taining, afliiuous and initructive friend. 

“Tf he tailed in any duty, 1 was, that he was poflibly too difinterefted ;— 


* his own interelt was almoft the only thing he ever torgot,”’ 
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to make her firft preparations, around Philadelphia, for the return of her da: ling 
child, the fmiling fpring. When he was ftill lying anembryo in his mother’s 
womb, I compofed already my little addrefles, to receive him, with an open, 
feeling heart. You laughed fometimes at the too forward eagernefs of my 
f{pring-mad heart; but I ufed to excufe my early addrefles, with the example of 
young Philadelphia mothers, who fometimes purchafe cradles, learn little juila- 
bies, long before they are bleffed with a darling baby. Often did I fend you a 
warm fummer fcene ; and the fruitful autumn, the emblem of our riper age, was 
not jorgotten in my letter, But winter, hermit winter, with all its horrors fo as 
it appears far from noify cities, I never yet did paint you. The reafon of it 
was, I never have been yet if the country, during winter, fince I began to look 
about in the world, and to read the wide, open book of nature, which is written 
in thatunivertal language, tor which great Leibnitz broke his learned head for 
many years invain. Itwili be acold, frozen land{cape, indeed ; the very peru- 
falof it will freeze you. At leaft I am chilled at prefent, whilft I am telling 
you, how I came from Philadelphia to the little Nefhameny. 

All nature was filent around me, after the fteeples of our city difappeared from 
my eyes; the fun was wrapt in a grey, {now-breeding cloak ; no harmonious 
bird was to be heard on the naked trees : a few ravens, the fortune-tellers of the 
ancients, were flying acrois the road, and atttempted to frighten my melancholy 
mind, with their prophetical croaking ; but luckily for me, I was no old Roman 
augur ; I diin’t mind, therefore, their ominous prognoftics. Inttead of the fan- 
ning zephirs, the cold north- welt was {weeping the deferted country. In vain 
the domeltic cow looked for a fcanty food in the {nowy fields ; the threw herfelf, 
by the cedar fence, down on the wither'd leaf, waiting with impatience the return 
of eve, which would bring her back again into the warm ftable. The proud 
cock torgot all his majelty : no more was he ftoutly ftrutting before his dames, 
as Milton faw him in his allegro. Shivering with cold, he humbly fought a 
few icattered grains on the hard, irozen dunghill ; his little feraglio, more tender 
than he, didn’t venture to come out. Long ago the babbling brooks were filen- 
ced. My thirity rofinante looked in vain for water in the deep valley ; all was 
covered withice. The winding Nefliameny, a charming rivulet in fummer, is 
now filentand folitary ; only a tew boys, coming from ichool, were fliding over 
his frozenbank. When I was riding, fo folitarily, through this frozen winter 
fcene, all benumbed, I gave full play to my imagination ; there was no danger 
of her running away withthe rider ; fhe went on as cautioutly, and flowly as 
ever my rofinante did. I was afking myfelf, like Antony, the tather of Egyp- 
tian hermits : ‘* Lorenzo, why art thou come to this frozen planet? why all 
thefe fufferings ?”’ You know, dear friend, fince I began my pilgrimage, I made 
it a rule to look every where for innocent, {imiling fcenes of nature, to cheer 
up my gloomy mind. Butalas! whoever will pluck the blooming roles, can’t 
avoid being wounded now and then, by the furrounding thorns. But fuch a 
little bleeding is good and neceflary for us; it puts us in mind ef the end of 
our earthly pilgrimage ; it brings us nearer again towards our heavenly country. 
Feeling the farting thorns, we look with a defirous eye, up to the fky. And I 
always think, we never look too often up to the ftarry fky. We fhould all en- 
deavour, to become fuch pious, moralizing aftronomers. Let me enjoy a little 
whe fubhine comforting fight of the ky, and end my letter, lam, yours. 

(To be continued.) 
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MISERY IN LIFE NOT MORE PREVALENT THAN. HAPPINESS, 
( From Variety.) 


HIE various complaints of mankind would feem at firft fight to confirm 

an opinien, which has often prevailed, ¢* thatin the courte of human life, 
*‘ there is more mifery than heppine‘s,”” But having never fuv‘cribed to this opie 
nion mylelf, fo I fall endeavour to convince my readers, that itis erroneous, 
aud that if happinefs does not abfolutely exceed mifery in the world, yet at leait 
the portion of cach is nearly equal, Let us firft confider by whom this doétrine 
is chiefly advanced; and we fhall find it to be by thote, who have communica- 
ted their difcontented thoughts in writing tothe public; for in converfation, feve 
men with to reprefent themfelves lets happy than they are. It is, therefore, to 
the clafs of authors, that we mutt trace this melancholy obfervation: and I will 
allow, thatif any profeflion be more miierable than another, it is that of author - 
thip, from the poor drudge who writes a paragraph in a garret, to that great, 
and rich, and royal author, who declared that ‘* Increafe or wiidom was increafe 
of forrow.” For the man who has tume and abil. ties to writes has alfu time and 
abilities ta think. 

The idle fpeculatift, whether groaning under the preffure of poverty, or gafp- 
ing onthe pinnacle of affluence, will occalionally be led to feei the emptinels of 
ali human enjoyinents, snd complain, with Solomon, that ** aliis vanity.” He 
will look back on aitempt-, in which he has failed, with vexation, and on thole, 
in which he has tucceeded, with comtempt, at their lite woth: he will look for- 
ward, with chiiing fear, at future hopes, and fhrink from undertakings, accom- 
panied with hazard. Yet, amuidit the difguit of rewofpeélion, and the gloom of 
hopeleis profpects, there will be always fomething to folicit his prefent attention, 
fome trifling engagement, or fome frivolous avocation, that may enable him ac 
leaft to enjoy the prefent moment: and if he ferioufly refie&t upon his feelings, 
he will perceive, that he is very feldom, indeed, unhappy at what has happen= 
ed to him, but rather at the dread of what may happen. The fpeétator has ob- 
ferved, that ** were a man’s forrows and dilquietudes to be fummed up at the end 
of his life, it would generally be found, that he had fuffered more trom the ap- 
prehenfions of fuch evils as had never happened, than from thofe evils chat had 
really befaiien him 5° and he adds, that ** of thote evils which had really betal- 
Jen him, many have been more painful in the profpect, than by their actual 
preflure.”” This obfervation holds good through ail the ftages and conditions of 
life, whether the evils be real or imaginary, whether they proceed from mental 
or corporeal affections. I do not pretend to affert, that there is no evil in bo- 
dily pain: but whoever has experienced much of it, mult confefs, that it is ne- 
ver continual cr unabating. The great dilpenter both of good and evil, has fo 
formed our be dies, that the moft exci uciating agonies have moments of remitiion ¢ 
and the pains of the gout, the itone, or of child-birth, ave frequently relieved by 
natural intervals of mitigation, without tire ailiitance of liudanum, which never 
tails to give temporary eale from pain : and when the body is again reitored to 
heaith, and fieed irom torture, to look back on palt (uifcrimgs is one of the 
greateft fources of human enjoyment. 1 am acquainted with agentileman, who, 
amulft ample pofleflions, having little to excite his hopes or fears, is occafionally 
apt.to become liitle!s and diifatisfied with lite, tul a tevere fit of the gout reminds 
him of his happimefs, an ardent fenfe of which he mott gratefully expreiles at the 
termination of every paroxif, Thus it 1s with the mind alfo. From what. 
ever fource cur misery proceeds, it is never without alleviation, if we will ad- 
mit it. 

*Tis not the actual exiltence of preiint cclamity, but the anticipation of its 
confequences, that alidts andtortures us. “Whe lets of a fiend prefents us wah 
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a view of folitude and privation of his future converfation, in which we might 
never have again delighted. The lois of a child puts a period to hepes, which 
might never have been seaiizec, had the child furvived. The man, to whom 
conitant occupation is not neccilary to fupply his daily food, or to promote his 
ambitious views, will jometimes be deprefled by the employment of his mental 
faculties. He will look forward with dejeétion, to events which may never hap- 
pen, and fhrink from furure evils, which he may never havetoencounters while 
the trifling buttie and engagements, which belong to each fucceeding day, will 
interett his feelings, and afford him happinets, if he will fuffer himfelf to be di- 
verted by .hem; but when he diveéts his thoughts to diftunt years, he fancies 
he thall be nuferable, and lofe his relith for the joys he now poflefles ; he forgets 
that frith objecls («quaily frivolous perhaps with thofe that now engro{s him) 
will have their power to charm. The wind of man accommodates itfelf to every 
fituation: and asone, who at the firit entrance into a hot h ufe, feels a faffoca- 
ting heat, which gradually becomes only a comfortable warmth ; fo there ts no 
change of life, no reverfe of fortune, and no lofs of friends or connexions, that 
time and habit will not reconcile. We grieve now, left we thould have caule to 
grieve hereafter, and are unhappy, through fear of really becoming fo. We fee 
the approaching evil, but are blind to the obftacles that may prevent its ever 
reaching us: and while we fix our eyes on the mountain of calamity, we forget 
that pofiibly our deftined road may lie in the valley of peace, which (urrounds its 
baie ; or that perhaps, we may fink into the river of death, which flows at its 
foot, and fometimes kindly {matches us from the painful jabour of ttruggling 
with iniuperable difficulties. After all, there is one fource of confolation, which 
fhould never be overlooked, viz. That we are often miftaken in our judgment 
cf what is good or evil. Thus the widow Hopelefs, whofe hutband died infoivent, 
leaving her with fix fmall children, ima ftate of dependence om the bounty of her 
friends, has lived to fee thofe children each fettled in the world in affluence, and 
has repaid her benefaétors the obligations the received. 

‘There is, perhaps, no fource of mental anxiety and pain, more common or 
more poignant, than that vf providing for a numerous offspring. What agony 
can equal that of an untuccefsfuliy induftrious man, who, by his failure, dreads 
the utter ruin of the fortune of his family ? imagination paints his children 
beggars, and himielf advanced in years, no longer able to fupport them. But 
let him not defpair: Jet him look round, and he will find numerous families, 
like that of widow Hopeleis, whe have rifen to affluence and power, from circum- 
ftances the moit unpromifing ; at the fame time that he will fee the tingle heirs of 
great paternal riches, reduced to fudden or to gradual poverty. But who can 
affert, that affluence or power will aétualiy fecure felicity to their poffeffors ? or 
that by entailing wealth, he can entail happinefs on his poiterity? wealth too often 
is the caufe of leifure, and he whois not employed, wili be moft wretched, The 
man of bufineds has the faireft chance for happinefs. The fervant is oftener happy 
than his mafter: and thofe who have been nurfed in the enfeebung lap of indo. 
lence and eale, envy the k tof the poor labou: ing hind. Theteli ity of the pherds 
has been the conflant theme of poets. What idie mandoes not envy the induf- 
trious cottager, and fecl the torce of an old iong, beginning nearly in thefe 
words : 

** Strong Labour gets up at the firft morning dawn, 
«© And ftoutiy tteps over the dew f{pangled lawn ; 

“© For with him goes Health from a cottage of thatch, 
“© Where never phytician had lifted the lateh.” 

Children frequently owe their misfortunes to the tod provident ambition of 
thew parents. ‘Thus, becaulc our own times have given an example of two fons 
of a mere country curate, having rien to the bigheft honours in the law and 
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church, every fond father hopes to (ce his fon equally fuccefsful. Rather let him 
fow and cherith the feeds of humility, content, economy, and obed ence to fu- 
periors, than plant the dangerous flips of ambition, or grait on thew tener 
minds, the hope of greatiy augmenting riches. By fuch Conduct he will render 
his children more ufeful members of fociety, and infinitely happier im the nielves, 
We are feduced by withes, which we have no right to encourage, and are mites 
rable at the failure of hopes, built on bad foundations, Letus, then, rather en- 
joy our prefent happinets, undifturbed by what may or may not befall usin a fue 
fure dittint period—a ‘enti nent fo weilexpreffed by Horace, that 1 cannot rel 
the temptation of quoting itas a con<julion; 
“© Carpe diem, quam mininum credula pofero.” 
—=S = 2s 2 =a 
ESSAY ON THE NATURE OF THE DIVINITY, 
[From the Jame. | 

, l SHE fubie& IT have chofsn for this effay, is of fo facred a nature, that I 

feel an awful tremor at my own prefumption while I writ’, and am at a 
lois to deicribe the reverence with which I think upon it. IE have the authority of 
my great predeceflor, the Spectator, for eccalionully blending with tr vial topics, 
effays on the mott exalted iubjects 5 and am led to the choice | have now made, 
by a peruial of No. 558, im that matchiels coliection. It is there obterved, and 
confirmed by the otuion of mr. Locke, that we tovm our ideis of the Supreme 
Being, by taking whatever we deem excclient in our own nature, and aiding to 
it the idea of infinity. Thus we know that ** we exift in piace andtine. Lhe 
Divine Being fills all (pace, and inhabits eternity. We ave potleiled of a little 
power and a little Knowledge. The Divine Being is Almighty and Omnifcent. 
In fhort, by adding infinity to any kind of periection we enjoy, and by jounng all 


‘ 


thefe different kinds of perfectuonsii One Being, we form our sea, of the great 
Sovereign of Nawure.”’ But he does nat reflect, that of innity we have no idea. 
We often ule words without wicaning : and this ts the cale with almoit every 
att ibute we have annexed te the Deity: foc example, Evernal and Ovanipotent 
<an only mean of long duration and very poxeiu.. Noman thinks of eternity, 


but by the heip of adding ce: tain riods of time t ic witout contiderin 
J y Ss P ’ ” 


that time can never be the mealureof eterna ty : for i we multipiy a aniuson of 


years, by amuion of years, ten thouland Urnes tugethe:, we thas 
any comparative Knowledge of eternity, a6 if we had rr teu 
MiLiuons Of years, feducted trom eternity, cann t make it th 


cond. In jecd, to talk of tuch a. 
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and in happinefs. It appears to me, therefore, that we are guilty of folly, if not 
of impiety, in affixing attributes to that Being, whole nature and properties are 
not to be comprehended by human reafon : and indeed, the confequence of iorme 
ing a judgment, on fo myiterious a fubjeét, has ben, that men have not only 
attributed to God, theic own excellencies and virtues, but even their patlions, 
Vices, and irregularities. ‘The favage fees in the being, which he worfhips, ven- 
feance and terror, with all the fiery paflions that agitate his own ungovernale 
joul. The Turk, whote greateft mental enjoyment coniitts in reft from thoughts 
and cares, conceives that ihe great Alla is fupremely happy in everlafting quiet, 
‘The brachman, whofe fleady contemplation is fomeiumes fixed for years on the 
{rme obje&, and who fubdues and ftities all the finer feelings of humanity, by 
habits of abitrufeit thought; fuppotes that the Deity is abtorbed in contempla- 
tion of thofe attributes, which are fo tar beyond the comprehenfien of the nott 
enlightened human intelligence. 

‘d he witeft of the ancients have not hefitated to worfhip as gods, every human 
paflion, whether good or evil ; and paid thew adoration to a god of wine, a god 
of love, a god of war, and Stty others of tne like kind: nor did they ftop here ; 
tor having endued their gods with paffions hke themfelves, they gave them wives, 
and fons, and daughters, with all the relations which moft intimately connect 
mortals to each other ; deducing genealogies trom ancient records, in which they 
aniftook figurative expreffions, and allegorical allufions, for liters] defcriptions 
and matter of faét. Such has been the abfurdity of all ages, when {peaking of 
what is fo infinitely beyond all human {ferutiny. The more a wife man con- 
templates the great Creator of ail things, the more is he conicious of his ewn 
infignificance and inability, to think rationally on fo incomprehentible a fub- 
3G. And here my readers will thank me, tor tranfcribing a beautiful paffige 
trom a fiving author, who {peaks thus reverently of the ail-wile, and all-power- 
dul Divinity: “ But of him, the great firft cauie! the principle of ail princi- 
ples! of him, from whom the whole univerie, and ail that it contains, derive 
their principles ; what fhail we fay, or how fpeak with propriety ? So weak, fo 
jacompetent, are we, that we are loft in the contemplation of lis nature, and 
Jiardly know how to difcourfe of him with tolerable tenfe, or witbout abiu dity, 
and danger of impiety anc profanation.” 

‘The omn'pretence, or ubiquity of the Deity, though involved in much difficul- 

y, kas been more happily illuttrated, and as better underftood than any other 
attribute. Wetfee in all the works of nature, fomething that brings conviciion 
of the influence which produces and fultains. We fee in plants, a power ot ve- 
retation which a&ts with uniformity, although we knew not how. in the an:- 
rial world, whether we furvey the produétion, the growth, the motions, or that 
iiftinétive jove ot happinefs, by which every individual fees a€tuated; we are 
at a glance convinced that there is fomething more than matter operating in them, 
Jsut when we reflect on man—when we teci that internal fatistaciion or diigutt 
at what appears good or evil in our natures—we cannot deny, that there is fome- 
thing betides ourtelves condemning or applauding all our theughts and actions. 
In fhort, whichever way we turn our eyes, we fee an influence beyond our 
comprehenfion, and perceive effcéts, although the caufe remains invitible; yet 
knowimg that there can be no effeét without a caule, it muft be GOD ; who, 


«© Chang’d thro’ all, and yet in all the fame, 
*s Great in the earth, as in ts’ thertal frame ; 

“© Warms in the fun, refreflies in the breeze, 

<< Glows 1 the fars, and biofioms in the trees ; 





** Lives thro” all lite, extends thro” all extent, 
“© Spreads undivided, operaics unt{pent ; 
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*¢ Breathes in our foul; informs our mortal part, 
** As tull, as perfect, in a hair, as heart.” 


Let us not then attempt to defcribe what we cannot- comprehend, er give 
names, and ai: utes, and qualities of our own, which cegrade the Great Crea- 
tor. Let us always {pcak ant even think with Uic utmoit reverence of a name, 
which, among the Gentoo Indians, is never mentioned but in a whifpsr; for 
none of the moft holy amongit the priefts, would prefume tg pronounce aloud, 
the myftic name of the Molt Highett; while we, who boaft a more genuine re- 
ligion, profane it in the flreets, on the mot trivial occafiens. Rather let us with 
gratitude acknowledge ali his benefits, without prefuming to limit his influence 
or favour to any particular feét, or opinion. We ave told in a book of the high- 
eft antiquity, that ‘* to do juttice, to love mercy, and to walk humbiy betore 
God, are the things moft acceptabie in his fight.” 
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REMARKS ON CHESTERFIELD’s LETTERS. 


Vis rele vivere? quis non? 

Si virtus hoc una poteft dare, fortis omiffis 

Hoc age delutis. Virtutem verba putas, ut 

Lucem ligna ? Hor. 





T isthe duty of an honeft writer to watch over the interefts of morality—te 
invite to virtue—to denounce cenfure and ridicule againit vice, folly, aud 
ameétation, as far as the influerce of his writings extends. Prrois, however eh | 
aged—cuftoms, inimical to propriety, however proteéted by fafhion—tyttems of ers. |. 
itudy, and theories of fentiment, which lead to talfe taiie, or entangle the young 
mind in moral perplexities, ought to be purfued and expo'el. 

That the letters of a noble lord in Engiand fhould have had in this country the 
currency and eclat which they pofleis, is one of the ftrongelt evidences furnith- 
ed by the prefent age, of its folly and corruption. Luberality of opinions is a 
high proof of an exalted mind: but there is great danger, inethics, as well asin 
government, that liberality, like liberty, when not tteadily controlled, will end Bis 
in licentioufnets. Whatever is repugnant to the broad notorious maxims of . ¢ 4 
juftice, honour and honeity, however connegted with policy, finifhed with grace, BF 
or interwoven with {pecious fentiments, ought to be turned trom with a due fente 
of its malignity. 

In an enlightened period of the world’s hiftory, it was tobe expected, that the 
errors of fuperftition fhould have been defeated by liberal opinions. But it was 
not to have been looked for, that a day fhould {o foon arrive, when an attack 
would be direétly made on the common principles ot honefty, which preferve the 4 
beautitul order of human intercourfe ; and when, under a theory of politenets, ee 
would be introduced a fyftem at profefled variance with our morality. True itis, 
that the habits and cuftoms, which feem mott to originate in the moral fenfe, ap- 
pear in different nations furprifingly repugnant to each other ; that our ideas / i 
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of what is right, fcem fometimes tinged with the hue of the climate where they 
may prevail :—but in all this variety, a conformity to that, which is allowed and 


Te ates re 


eftablithed in ary country, to be true, honeft, and juft, is the tettof moral cha- f | 
[ raéter—and a departure from this national ftandard, a debaement. Of this ; 
Jord Chefterfield feems to have been confcious—but the temptition overpowered | 
‘ his abhorrence to difgrace, or he thought the times would relith his dithonett rf 


a 


precepts. He imagined, that as ripenets is next to putrefaction, refinement was 
bear corruption; and that the fame people who could be polite, would not Rat 
tandecorum and difhonefly, 
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His letters to his fon were either defigned by him for publication, or for the 
excluiive enjoyment of maftes Stanhope. Under either intention, they are repre- 
henfible. It his letiers were intended for his fon, he has incurred the lafling ftain 
of having exhibited to the youth, whole mind he had toform, a fcheme ot polite 
principles repugnant to moiality, and too treacherous for even robbers—ot having 
recommended, nay, enforced them by the weight of parental lures and authority 
—ot having made the puriuit of what is bafe even among biacklegs, the telt of 
obedience—and of endearing vice under the name of duty. In order to make fo 
black a fyitem more plaufibie in ali its paris, he introduces whatever blandifh- 
ment can captivate the taiie, and inflamethe fancy, of his pupil. ‘To be perfcét- 
ly odious, he fubmits to appear as pander to the illicit amours of a boy—and 
that boy a fon ! In making his fon a voluptuary, he has both mifapplied and tar- 
nifhed the name and doctrines of the epicurean fchool. Where old courtiers leave 
off, with almoit an oblivion of the carly feelings ot honefty, he makes his young 
politician begin; and as there is inthe young boiom an averficn to duplicity, he 
recommends the facrifice of this native repugnance, by the meit talcinating ap. 
peals to the ambition of the youth. To make him a courtier, he firft makes 
him difhoneft. Waving all the lucky chances ot honefi play, in order to enture 
the game, like a gambler he obliges him to harden himfelf in the cheats of a ve- 
teran of the die. Thole accidents of promotion, which the viciffitudes of time 
and piace produce, are too mean adelay for hun. The gradual progreffion of 
opening merit—when known, acknowledged—and, when awed by connexion, 
rewai ded as foon as manilefte.’, was a policy too low for his foaring taite :—this 
fpecies Gtambition he left to them who deemed honour alone greatneis—deceit and 
treachery di.grace. ‘The 

Summum crede nefas—animam preferre pudori, 
Ex propter vitam, vivendi perdere cauias,— 


of Juvenal, was a misfortune and ignominy for them alone to lament, who could 
f.e. iis truth. Had his volumes from the firit been dettined for publication, and 
never been ient to his fon, he had been more exculab.e. In large enlightened ci- 
ties there is a fort of ftandard or aflay, formed by aflociated men of letters, by 
which it is eafy to try novelty of opimions: and no theory can, for any long 
time, withitand the current of united repugnance and exp.fure. Little weight 
has an ablurd or wicked fyftem, when produced in Paris or London—icarcely 
does it fo:fakethe prefs. It will findafew fupporters. The arts of printers will 
differsinate the work in places where its telt, pubiic opinion, cannot accompany 
it—it may be read in the country ; and if there ae colonics ata cillance, where 
the vibrations and operation of public opinion can be but feebly telt, ‘uch a beck 
} 


will there find admifiion, and, it us artiul as thefe letters, moy rel: fhed. 


In England, particularly in the metropolis, thefe letters are ra nd in gens 
tlemen’s libraries. Pubhe opinion bore bard againft their imine nd te 
I 
they French, or rather Italian fubtities, the jp imtof Emgith manner 


apparently dull, but alway: marked by an open maniinets of depots 

INveici ately oppofecd. ‘The democracy, which mingles its borcy teciures 
Engiih governinent, rendered the fyitem of the eari> arts oF adadrets, | 
Piacc 


> 
flinty firtatens of a French hair-drefler in Lendon, than the interetiiny dim pu- 


4 


and manbugement, a ridicuious piece ui gu keiy, more reicmbiinge 


city, yet genuine addreis, of a Gracchus of ahoute of commons. 

i hs book was brought to America ata ume when the titie, which glitters in the 
front, actuaily had its weigot, and dazzled mony a young man into error. In 
Louccn, this littic circumitance wouid not weigh a feather in the fevle of criti- 
ciim; of this bub Doudington’s diary 1s proof. ‘The iiterary government isa 


@denicciacy. Numerous friends would compluncnt the nebie perionage du ia as 
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to buy his work: but the public take the tune from that chorus of the republic of 
letters, which e@abiifhes, faves, or damns. Among the caules which gave cir- 
culation and zeft to his lordfhip’s letters, was our natural, but lamentable rage 
forimitation. We caught at leflons of fafhion, with an avidity co:nmon to pro- 
vincials ; and devoured with an undiftinguifhing appetite, whatever we hoped 
might affimilate us with Europe. ‘There is a vivacity in the Americans which 
leads to this ; and in thefe letters is a fprightly elegance which hit the national 
tafte. ‘Io copy from a polite man, is both natural and proper. To learn lef- 
fons from him, who in various courts had received (according to is own tale) 
the palm of te graces, was to be expected from the Americans. They eageriy 
perufed the page, which was to teach the art of pleafing: andthe liberal opmions, 
that we fo often recognize in this work, could not be unpleafant to the voluptu- 
ary. I will not affert, that the young men educated at Philactelphia, Princeton, 
Williamfburg, Bofton or Wathington, and we hope yet warm trom Hutchefon’s 
ethics, are plesfed, when they find, from this noble work, that feniual pieature is 
both proper and polite: nor that it will be with rap. ure that tlro‘e who have jut 
read Cicero’s offices [letters to his fon, on his travels in Greece, } difcover, that 
the debauching of a friend’s wife is fate, convenient, and juttifiable : but L may 
fafely think, that fuch of thefe young men, as with to find authorty for fuch 
condué, wiil be infinitely gratified in the peruial of thefe letters. 

The only pieces, which [have met with, proiefledly defigned to counteract the 
tendency of lord Chefterfield’s doétrines, are thofe written by mr. Pratt, fome 
of whofe works appear under the fignature of Courtney Melmoth. The pupii of 
ples{ure, written by this gentleman, about twelve years fince, made its appear- 
ance to fhew the mifery and infamy of purfuing fuch abominable doctrines. Un- 
fortunately, the execution of thisdefign, whica was wosthy his very liberal, hy - 
mane, and enlightened mind, fell thort of his intentions. Inftead of writing 
down the fyftem of the gallant old earl, he aétually gave a body and fupitance 
to what was before mere dead letier and abitraét theory. It incorporated an 
evil {pirit, and like Ithuriel’s {pear in Miiton, converted the more obicure, inert 
venom of a toad, into the dangerous aétivity of a devil. Confcious of the inade- 
quatene(s of this work, and feeing that his pupil of pleafure was in fact but the 
unintentional pilot of his lovdfhip’s chart, he wrote another novel, called the Tu. 
tor of truth, in which he has more happily expreffed his meaning, and attained 
his landable obje&t—the ridicule and expoture of a reprehenfible tyitem, and the 
fucce{sful recommendation of that fpecies of politenefs at once attainable by the 
honeft and beautiful in the mott graceful degree. 

Were this paper intended to be a review of thefe well-known letters, critical 
juftice would demand an acknowledgment of that matterly acquaintance with tke 
human heart, fo difcernible in his lordthip’s letters. Of his learning, asa fub- 
jest of admiration, his own vanity itfelf was filent. Superficial as was his erudi- 
tion, and fhallow as was his political knowledge, he managed fo artfully witie 
each, as to impofe on the weak, and excite the admiration often of the good, 

The adoption of his doétrines in America will be limited. His bad maxims 
are, however, more often than the good, ingrafted into practice. It is more ea- 
fy to deceive, than to guard againft deception : and with much more eate do we 
make ule of the low prejudices, ignorance, and paflions of others, than fubdue 
our own. 

Thefe do&trines, if any where applicable, ought to be confined to the verge of 
acourt. Their adoption in our fylvan fcenes, is both inimical to virtue, and 
often produce the moit ridiculous appearances. The affeftation of what a raw 
lad, jut from fchool, imagines to be graceful, often betrays him into the mait 
ludicrous diftortion of manners. 


Eafton, Maryland, July, 1790. 
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REMARKS ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE HEAVENS. 
By William Herfchell, L.L. D. F. R. S.—Phid. Tranj. Royal Soc. London, 
jor 178y. 
HE method [ have taken of analizing the heavens, if I may fo exprels 

I myleif, is perhaps the only one by which we can ariive ata Kuowledge of 
thee conitruction. In the profecution of fu extenfive ‘an undertaking, it may 
well be fuppoted, that many things mult have been luggeited, by the great van 
ety inthe order, the fize, ani the comprefiion of the ftars, as they prelenied them- 
felves to my View, which it will not be improper to communicate. 

To begin our inveftigation according to jome order, let us depart, from the 
objects immediately around us, to the molt remote that our teicicopes, of the 
xieatelt power to penetrate into fpace, caw reach. We fhall touch but flighuy 
va things that have already been remarked. 

From the earth, confidered as a planet, and the moon as its fatellite, we pats 
through the region of the reit of the planets, and their farclutes. 1 he fimilarity 
between ad thele bodies is fufficiently thiking, to silow us te comprehend then 
under one general definition of bodies, not luminous in ihe riives, revoiwing 
round the fun. The great diminution of hglt, whea reflected trom iuch bod.es, 
efpecially when they ave alfoat a great distance from the hy it which tuuomates 
them, precludes all poilibilicy of i llowing, them a great way into dpace. bucat 
we did know, that light diminifhes as the iquares of the diitances incrcaie, and 
that moreover in every reflexion a very confiderabie port is eatircly Jolt, tic me. 
uon of comets, whereby the fpace, through which they cun, is meaiuied out to us, 
wiile on their return from the fun we fee them gra‘ually difappear as they ad 
vance towards thew aphelia, would be fufficient to convince us, that bodies, fhi- 
ning only with borrowed light, can never be feen at any very great diitance, “This 
confideration brings us back to the jun, as arefulzeni fountain of light, whilft 
it eitablifhes at the fame time beyond a doubt, that every tlar mutt likewile be a 
fun, fining by its own nacive brightnels. Here then we come tu the more ca- 
p:tal parts of the great couitruétion, 

‘Lhele tuns, every ove ot which is probably ef as much confequence to a fyf. 
tem ot planets, fatellites, and comets, as our own iun, are new to be conlidered, 
in theiy turn, as the wwinute parts of a proportionally greater whole. I need nor 
repeat, that by my anelylis it appears, that the heavens confit of rejions where 
fuas ae gathered into leparate fyftems; and that the cataiogues 1 have given 
compreiend a lito iuch fyftems. But may we not hope, that our knowledge 
wii not kop fiort at the bare enumeration of phenomena capable of giving us io 
miueh inftruchiou? why ihould we be leis inquifitive, than the natuial pnilolopher, 
why fomelmes, even trom an incontuderable number of fpecimens of a plant, or 
auaniunal, is enalcd to prefent us with the hiltory of ats rife, progreis, and 
decay ? ict us then eompare together, and clafs fome of thele numerous hdereal 
groupes, that we may traec the operations of natural caufes as far as we can per. 
ceive thew agency. The moflt funple form, in which we can viewa fidereal tyi. 
lem, is th tot veing globular. Tims allo, very favourably to our deagn, 4s 
that which has preicoted ufelf meft trequently, and of which I have given the 
pieateit collection, im my catalogue of nebu x. 

but, firtt of all, i wali be neceffary to expiain what is our idea of a clutter of 
ftars, aud by what means we have obtained it. For an inttance, I fall take the 
phenomenon which prefents itielfin mony cluiters, It is that of a number of lucid 
ipots, of equ l luitie, fcattered over a circular ipace, in iuch a manner as to 


appear gradually more comprefled towards the middle; and which compreffion, 
ani the ciulters to which T allude, is generaily carried to far, as, by imperceptible 
wegices, tlocud iia luminous centre, of a relolvable blaze of light. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Curious particulars difcovered by the microfcope.—Concluded from P. 41. 
ye juppote that wine contains animaicules. In compliance with the 

fugzeftion of avery ingenious philojupher, I prevailed on the exhibirer, 
whole accuracy, from his conitant practice in conducting experiments, might be 
depended on, to fubject tome ciaset wine, to the action of the microicope. 1 had 
previoully mentioned my fufpicions that there were no animalcules in any wine, 
unlefs when tencding to the acetous fermentation: but £ fuppofed, that if any 
ipecies contained thefe, we could molt readily find them in the weakelt, as in clas 
ret. Adrop of this being examined, fhowed no bodies whatever bearing refemblance 
to animals ; and from thefe experiments we may modeiily infer, that claret, taken 
in moderation, may be drunk by women and men of all ranks, without the 
fmalleft dread of being hurt or bitten by animalcules. Were this even the cate 
with other wines, which, confidering that all {piritous liquors kill animalcules , 
is very unprobubie, the juice of the tomach or fecretio galtrica, would be quite 
fufficient to do the bufinefs, as they would in a very fhort {pace be reduced to a 
jelly by it. 

A fingle hair of the exhibiter’s head was magnified by a middle-fized lens to 
the bigne{s of a walking cane, and appeared tubular, compoied of one tube being 
tran{parent in the middle, and dark at the edges. 

That of a young negro appeared with the fame lens opaque throughout, re- 
taining the natural curve, and feemed only about one halt ot the diameter of his 
matter’s. 

We next examined another dead animal fubftance, a fpecies of fcdrabeus, or 
the diamond beetle, brought from Peru, which, I believe, is the phofphoric in- 
feét that was fent from dr. Zona, firft phyfician to the king of Spain, to the roy- 
al fociety, and which appears to have been the only light ufed by the Indians in 
that quarter of the globe during the night, before the Spaniards ariived among 
them. 

It ferves for a light only when alive, and then is highly phofphoric. To the 
naked eye, it has a fhining appearance, of a greenifh cait. 

This we did not examine with the large microtcopes but when a fmall con- 
vex lens was applied with the finger near i, the natural colours of light green, 
fparkhag with bright red, golden, and fiivery fpots, were duplayed in high per- 
fection ; and without exaggeration, it appeared one of the moit beautiful objects 
in nature. 

A living loufe was magnified to the fize of many men : and at particular times 
(when the light was moit vivid,) we faw, in the mott ditlinct manner, the cone 
tractions of the heart, whieh was placed near the head, puihing the blood down 
towards the tail. 

The heart appeared about the fize of a man’s two hands clofed: and the mo- 
tion of it was like that of the hands alternately opened and fhut upon the tips of 
the fingers, reprefenting a moveable axis. 

As the operation of bleeding is a very nice one, and therefore to be done with 
a nice initrument, I examined dierent lancets which feemed tuitable to perform 
with. 

The cutting portion was magnified to the fize of a man’s wailt terminating 
nearly in a pomt. 

In three of thefe there was no roughnelfs or ruft dfcernible; but in the 
fourth there appeared a confiderable gaih and roughneis, not diftinguilhable Ly 
the naked eye ; fo that pain and ulceration, fometimes contequent to the ule of 


thefe ieemingly-good inttruments, may be prevented by an attentive previous ex- 


amination with the microicope. 
In the Encyclopaedia, p. 5592d, it is alleged, that animalcules are to®be found 
in fpittle, brandy, and wine: but this aflertios we would be inclined to regard as 
VoL. IX. No. If. N 
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an error ; for, with the aid of the above inftrument, on repeated trials, not a fin- 
gie one could be difcovered in the two firft. 

We would be inclined to afcribe this erroneous reprefentation, either to a hea- 
ted imagination, in a prejudiced perfon who made the experiment, or to fome 
fault in the inttrument; becaufe the glafs we ufed enlarges minute objects to 
fuch magnitude, that J believe if any thing of that fort did exift in thefe tranf- 
parent fluids, it mult of neceflity be rendered evident, when the glafs is proper- 
ly adjufted: there being, in my opinion, a fixed point of fize for animal life. 

The affertion is, I believe, given on the authority of mr. Gray, one of the beft 
writers on the microfcope, whe publifhed it in the philofophical tranfa&ions ; 
but from fome of his defcriptions, I am inclined to think, that his largelt 
giafles did not poffefs fo highly magnifying powers as the above inftrument. 

The circumftance of the animals uniformly dropping to the bottom of the 
fheet, (or getting to the top of the liquor,) after a certain fpace of time had e- 
Japfed, and not renewing their motions ; the various figures, and very different 
movements of thefe animalcules, and their not being diftinguifhable in the milk, 
faliva, and different ardent {pirits, are, ] iumbly prefume, certain criterions, from 
which we may be allowed to infer, that there was no microfcopical deception in 
theie trials, as might be readily fufpected when fuch ftrange phenomena are ex- 
hibited. 

Every one who lays before the public, in a candid manner, new faéts relative 
to natural hiftory, offers an acceptable prefent to a numerous community, and 
contributes to the improvement of a fcience, in which we are ftill much in the 
dark: and as the juftly celebrated and great Linnzus has well exprefled it, at the 
end of his fyfiem of nature, * Omnia que fcimus funt pars minima eorum quae 
nefcimus.”” All that we already know is but an atom, compared to what we do 

not know. 

This may be more applicable to the more minute component parts of this 
globe, as the microfcope difclofes a wide field of objeéts entirely new, and tram- 
{ports one, as it were, into a new world, 

Linnzus,m Amasnitates academice, vol. itl. p. 333. and vol. v. p. 95. has 
afcribed itch to animals, which he ha» named acari firones: and he has gone 
fo tar as to affert, that thefe have eight feet, and feveral briftles on their backs. 

To afcertain, it poffible, whether thele were the caufe of the diforder, I firft 
tried matter carried on a lancet in a phial from the patient's lodging to the inftrus 
ment, but could difcover none in this portion. 

By the friendly affiftance of an eminent phyfician, and truly philofophical 
fpirit, fhown by his willingnels to profecute experiments that might be uletul to 
mankind, I procured the loan of an itch patient. 

I carvted him with me into the room where the microfcope was. 

With the pont of a lancet I put fome of the fluid matter from the itchy puf- 
tules on afmall clear piece of glafs, and expofed it to the microicopic ray, 

In two trials of this kind, I was able to diitinguifh a number of fmall oblong 
bodics, fomewhat hke ansmalcules : but thefe were without perceptible movement, 
peitectly torpid. 

From finding no animalcules in thefe trials, I am induced to infer, that either 
the reprefentations of Linnzeus, Bonomo, Raton, Von Rofenttein, Augutt Haupt- 
man Zwel, dr. Mead, fir John Pringle, a learned and ingenious author in a 
date London medical journal, &c. ave microfeopical deceptions, or that the ani- 
mals, the cauie of this ditorder, were not feen in my experiments from three dif- 
ferent caufes— 

Firtt, either the inflammation and fuppuration im the fkin killing the animal- 


cules, the primary caute of the difeafe ; or, fecondiy, the cold air, and almoit in- 


Kantancous coagulation of the matter depriving them of motion, (venumbing 
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their little bodies,) ; or thirdly, my miftaking the feat of the little boars, they tra- 
velling perhaps only along the little hollows, or furrows in the fkin, appears 
fufficient to have prevented their being difcovered. 

Upon the whole, however, though formerly confident (from the affertions of fo 
many refpeétable authors,) of their exiflence, Lam now extremely doubttul ot 
its reality. 

I am inclined to think, that the experiment can be fuccefsfully executed only 
in a room, the air of which is heated to a certain degree in the thermometer : but 
this I will not pretend to point out, 

From the repeated folicitations of my friends, fome of whom are good judges 
of the fubie&t, and who affure me, that the hints contained in this fhort ellay are 
not to be found in any publications whatever, I have been urged to offer it to 
public in{peétion, , 

——S aaa =>a-—— 
REVOLUTIONS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Tranflated from the Italian of fgnor Carlo Denina. Continued from page 40. 
The golden age. 


T HE reign of queen Anne, then, about the beginning of which Dryden 
died, ought te be confidered as the golden age of Englith literature. Then 
flourifhed Congreve, equal in comedy to Johnion and Dryden ; and Gay, whote 
fables are thought to be nowife inferior to thofe of Phedrus and Fontaine. Then 
Philips and Pope diftinguifhed themielves in paitoral, though uw a different man- 
ner: and the latter, who is undoubtedly the molt judicious and elegant, perk ips 
the moft nervous and fublime, poet that ever England produced, was no leis tuc- 
cefsful in fatiric, mock-heroic, and didactic poetry. Additon was an elegant 
profe-writer—and, in criticiim, by no means infertor to Pope. His eflays, in the 
Spectator, have been particularly admured : and his dramatic writings do mote 
honour to the national taite, than thole of Shakelpeare. Switt was an accurate 
critic, an elegant profe-writer, and an agreeable lyric ; though his wit was too 
luxuriant—a fault for which Cowley, likewife, was very remaikable. 

Atterbury, Tillotion, Sherlock, Sharpe, Barrow, and many others, at differ - 
ent periods, diftinguifhed theméelves in the pulpit, equally with Botluet, Bourdas 
loue, Maffilion, and Arnauld. Philofophy and politics were handled by many 
great men, particularly by lord Bolingbroke. 

England was dill inferior in hiftory alone, The earl of Clarendon, indeed, 
wrote a celebrated hiftory of the civil wars: but the moft of thole that are read, 
even that of England itielf, are tranflanons from other languayes. 

It is obfervable, here, that Addifon, Pope, Bolingbroke, Middleton, M‘Laurin, 
and many other authors, equally famous, lived till towards the middle of the 
prefent century. Nay England can ftili boaft of a Mafon, a Gray, a Warburton, 
and other writers in profe, as well as verfe, equally ingenious, learned, and 
elegant. Thus has the ftate of letters been nearly the fame in England for thefe 
hundred and fifty years, although fome charaéterittic difference m iy have been 
obferved, and perhaps every thirty or forty years fome variation in ttle. [ 
fhall therefore enquire into the caules why that nation has been hitherto exemp- 
ted from thole corruptions which fo foon appear every where elie, and of cou le, 
point out the peculiar qualities of the Enghith literature ; fince the fame seotons 
which diftinguifh it from that of other nations, likewile concur, in my « 


t ‘ ivi ’ 
to render its Vigour more permanent. 


Why literature retained its vigour longer in England, than ia other countr: 


England is equally remarkable for imitation and original compolitin, 
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has been repeatedly faid, indeed, that the Englith writers, perticularly the po- 
ets, are generally indebted to their own imias ‘ination ; yet it is certain, that even 
the mot celebrated have often borrowed from thole of other nations. I fliall omit 
Milton, to avoid entering into the famous accufation raifed againtt him by Lau- 
cer, who pretended, that be fides imitating Homer and Virgil, he ftole a great 
deal from the Sarcotis of father Maffenius, and the Adamus Exul of Grotius. 
It is, remarkable, however, and to their honour I fpeak it, that even Dryden, 


Pope, and Swift, poets equally eminent with Milton, in their refpective walks, 
not only laid down the ancients for their models, but were always proud to ace 
knowledge theméelves imitators. Dryden generally prefixed his author's name, 
as Ovid or Virgil, Boccace or Chaucer : and Pope not only entitled many of his 
atires, epiftles in imitation of Horace, but when he had compofed the Duncie 
ad, a inock-heroic poein, ina tifte entirely new, he intreated a friend to mention, 
in a fubfequent edition, duch paflages as had been occafionally taken from the 
ancients. It muft be confeffid, indeed, that Pope made no great ufe of thefe in 
his cffay on man : yet this is nothing more than a verbiication of the fyflem of 
Leibnitz, as Lucretius’s poem is of that of Epicurus, 


he 
ae 
{la 


CharaGer of the Englih writers. 

Again, if we confider the Evglifh poets feparately, we fhall find reafon 
to conclude, that tho!e pieces, which are moft remarkably fraught with the beau- 
coer ot poetry, and univerfilly admired, are chiefly imitations of the ancients ; 

and Stews ife that their original pieces have been often feverely cenfured ; in which 
refpect, it is, that the judicious Addifon was obliged to contefs, that the tafte of 
moit of the Englith poets, as well as readers, is extremely gothic. We have al- 
ready obferved, that the principal defects of Shakefpeare proceeded fiom his ne- 

gleét, or rather ignorance, of the ancient dremmits, his wanton indulgence of an 
exub evant fancy, and the genius oi the times. In one particular, however, Eng- 
Jand has furpafled all ie modern nations, with little, if any, affiitance frota 
the ancient mafters. This is called by Dryden, and after him by Addifon, the 
fairy a of writing, and confitts in introducing ideal charaéters, as devils, fai- 
rics, gods, fatyrs, and the like. Thus Milton is never thought {fo fublime, as 
when Satin and Beeizebub fpeak. A certam perfon, comparing the two heroic 
poems of this poet, has witiily obferved, that *¢ we find Milton in Paradife loft, 
and lofe him in Paradife regained.” 

To form a juft opinion of the Englifh poetry, we muft attend to the nati- 
onal dilpotition, Gave a foreigner will freq uently cenfure what a native will 
hichly « atel, Thus Milton’s allegory of fis and death, is expreisly condemned 
ly Voltaire and Racine: yet the celebrated Atterbury efleemed that the moft 
beautiful partof the poem, and maimtaimed, that there is nothing in Homer to 
compare with it ior grandeur and invention, for vivaciiy and b uty of colow ing. 
Racine greatly difapy reved likewile of his battle of the angels, which Ad- 
difon fo highly extols. Perhaps, indced, a prepofleffon in favour of their 
poet may deceive the Enclifh into an lnplicit admiration of every thing he 


' } 
wites: amit id bave ooicive 
) 
‘ 


, thatthey are by no means unanimous or uniform 


in praifing thole fingular flrokes, which they fometines fo greatly admire. 


Advantases which the Enolifh enjoy from their conflitutic 
7 : . : ‘ } 7 ory 
The form of the Engith covernment has undoubtedly a very confile- 
rable in luence Upon ther literature. Neither nae nor Rom ; according 
to abbe Yar, ever afforded to extenfive a field for the ode, as Engiand for thefe 
"a lege o had hea 
two centuries*. ** Vhe flours ung retgn or quecn Elizabeth, Livs he, * the 
NOT &E. 


* Difcours prclimiaaive fur Voce, tom. 3. 
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tragical death of the queen of Scots, the three crowns united upon the head of 
James the firft, the fanaticifm which overturned the throne of a great king, and 
put him to death upon a fcaffold, the odious, but briluant interregnum of the 
ulurper, the reftoration of a lawtul king, the general and exceilive jubilee thit 
attended it, the faétions and civil wars which {oon after broke out, might fill all 
the mufes with enthuliafm.” Indeed a poet, by the liberty he has ot repretent- 
ing things in what light he pleafes, has many opportun.tes of ciltinguithing 
hinicif upon every fubject. ‘Thus Waller, fetting afide the jultice of the caufe, 
and confidering the actions of Cromwell only in one point of view, compofed an 
ode in his praife, by no means inferior to that which he and Cowley afterwards 
wrote again{t the fame Cromwell, upon the reftoration of Charles II. 

But if the frequency of interetting events in Great Britain afford an extenfive 
field for panegyric as well as {atire, the political fyftem of that nation is equally 
productive of fubjects tor civil oratory. ‘The important affairs which ave deter- 
mined by vote 1a the two houfes of parliament, not only give the members an 
opportunity, but even lay them under a neccflity, of exercihng thew eloquence, 
either to fupport the interefts of a party, or the honour and good of the ftate; 
and the prefent example of a great minifter thows that England can give firth 
to a Craflus, a Hortenfius, a Cicero. Englith oratory, however, his not hi- 
therto attained the fame energy and grandeur with that of Rome and other na- 
tions. The uniform tone of voice which their oi ators invariably preierve, with. 
out the fmalleit getture, obliges them to avoid many rhetorical figures, which, 
unaccompanied with aétion, would be frigid and unava.ling. Pylpit oratory is 
in the iame condition. ‘The clergy deliver thew fermons with tacir papers be. 
fore them, without p:fiion, motionlefs as a notary reading an nit ument, and 
their ditcouries, like philofopiical exhortations, are cal ulat-d racher to convince 
the underttanding than affeét the heart. Hence it is, that in England thoie fer- 
mons are fliled eloquent, which contain firong and conclutive ar uments, as thole 
of Sherlock, Tillotion, and Barrow, or which are elegantly expretied, as thofe 
éf Atterbury. But if the Eoclish orators have not attained the eloquence and fub- 
limity of foreigners, neitier are they in danger of falling iuto thole corruptions 
which in other nations, arife from the abufe of ngure and declamation, 

(To be continued.) 





OF THE ARTIFICES OF ANIMALS. 
From Smellie’s philofophy of natural bifory. Continued from page 53. 
d HE fox has, in ali ages and nations, been celebrated for craftinefs and ad- 
dreis, Acute and circum{pedt, fagacious and prudent, he diveriifies bis con- 
duct, and always referves tome art for unforefeen accidents. Tho’ nimbler than 
the wolf, he trufts not entre!y tothe fwittnefs of his courfe. He knows how to 
eniure fafety, 
danger appears. He is not a vagabond, but lives in a fettled habitation, 


y providing himfelt with an atylum, to which he retires when 


and in a domeitic fate. The choice of fituation, the art of making 
and rendering a houfe commodious, and of conceaiing the avenues which 
lead to it, impiy a fuperior degree of ientument and reflexion. The tox potlcfles 
thefe qualities, and employs thein with dexierity and advantage. He takes up 
his abode on the border of a wood, and in the uc gibourhoed of cotteges. Here 
he liflens to the crowing of the cocks and the none ot the poultry. He icents 
them at a diftance. Hechoofes his time with great wifdom and ailcretion. He 


conceals both lis route and defign. He moves torwa ds caution, fometimes 
even trashing his body, and feldom makes a iruidlels expedition. When he ieaps 
the wall, or gets in underneath it, he ravages the court yud, pus all the fowls 
to death, and then retires quietly with his prey, wich he eitaer conceals under 


>} -} > > + + } Lenne} » ff ' ret ‘ +! 
the herbage, or carries off to his kennel. Tn a thoitumie, bs reiusis tor amother, 
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which he carries off, and hides in the fame manner, but in a different place. 
Jn this manner he proceeds, till the light of the fun, or iome movements percei« 
ved in the houfe, admonith him that it is time to retire to his den. 

He does much mifchief to the bird catchers. Early in the mopning he vifits 
their nets and their bird lime; and carries off fucceffively all the birds that hap- 
pen to be entangled. The young hares he hunts in the plains ; feizes eld ones 
in their feats ; digs out the rabbits in their warrens ; finds out the nefts of partridg- 
es, quails, &c. feizes the mothers on the eggs, and deftroys a prodigious num 
ber of game. 

Dogs of all kinds fpontaneoufly hunt the fox. Though his odour is ftrong, 
they often preter him to the ftag or the hare. When purfued, he runs to his holes 
and it is rot uncommon to fend in terriers to detain him tili the hunters remove 
the earth above, and either kill or feizehim alive. The moft certain method, how- 
ever, of deftroying a fox, is to begin with fhutting up the hole, to ftation a man 
with a gun near the entrance, and then fearch about with the dogs. When they 
fa\l in with him, he immediately makes for his hole. But when he comes up to 
it, he is met with a difcharge from the gun. If the thot mifles him, he flies of 
with full {peed, takes a wide « ircuit, and returns again to the hole, where he is 
fived upon a fecond time. When he difcovers the entrance is fhut, he darts away 
firaight forward, with the intention of never revifiting his former habitation. He 
is next purfued by the hounds, whom he feldom fails to fatigue ; becauie, with 
much cunning, he paffes through the thickeft parts of tle forett, or places of the 
moft dificult accefs, where the dogs are hardly able to follow him ; and, when he 
takes to the plains, he runs ftraight out, without either ftopping or doubling. 
But the molt effectual way of deltroying foxes, is to lay {nares, baited with live 
pigeons, fowls, &c. 

The fox is an exceedingly voracious animal. Befides all kinds of flefh and fith- 
es, he devours, with equal avidity, eggs, milk, cheefe, fruits, aud particularly 
grapes. He is fo extremely fond of honey, that he attacks the nefts of wild bees. 
They at firit put him to flight by numberlefs ftings ; but he retires for the fole 
purpoie of rolling himtelfon the ground, and of crufhing the bees. He returns to 
the charge fo often, that he obliges them to abandon the hive, which he foon un- 
covers, and devours both the honey and the wax. Some time before the female 
brings forth, fhe retires, and feldem leaves her hole, where fhe prepares a bed for 
her young. When fhe perceives that her retreat is difcovered, and that her 
young have been diiturbed, fhe carries them one by one, intoa new habita- 
tuon. 

The fox fleepsin around form, like the dog; but, when he only repofes hime 
feif, he lies on his belly with his hind-legs extended. It is in this fituation, that 
he eyes the birds on the hedges and trees. The birds have fuch an antipathy 
againft him, that they no fooner perceive him, than they fend to:th fhrill cries 
to advertile their neighbours of the enemy’s approach. The jays and blackbirds, 
in particwdar, follow the fox from tree to tree, fometimes two or three hundred pa- 
ces, oft-n repeating the watch-crics. The count de Buffon kept two young fox- 
es, which, when at hberiy, attacked the poultry ; but, after they were chained, 
they never attempted to touch a fingle fowl. A living hen was fixed near them 
for whole nights ; and, though deftitute of victuals for many hours, in {pite of 
hunger and of oppoitunsty, they never forgot, that they were chained, and gave 
tne nen no difturbince. 

In Kamtichatka, the animals, called gluttons, employ a fingular ftratagem 
for killing the fallow-deer. They climb up a tree, and carry with them a quane 
tity of that fpecies of mols, of which the deer are very fond. When a deer ap- 
proaches near the tree, the glutton throws down the mofs. If the deer ftops to eat 
the mois, the glutton mimatly darts down upon its back, and, after fixing lime 
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felf firmly between the horns, tears out its eyes, which torments the animal to 
fuch a degree, that, whether to put an end to its torments, orto get rid of its 
cruel enemy, it ftrikes its head againft the trees till it falls down dead. The 
glutton divides the fieth of the deer into convenient portions, and conceals them 
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in the earth to ferve for future provifions, The gluttons on the river Lena kill 
horfes in the fame manner, 
There are feveral fpecies of rats in Kamtfchatka, The moft remarkable 
kind is called tegulchitch by the natives. ‘Thefe rats make neat and fpacious 
nefts under ground. ‘They are lined with turf, and divided into different apart- 
ments, in which the rats depofit ftores of provifions for fupporting them dur- 
ing the winter, It is worthy of remark, that the rats of this country never 
touch the provifions laid up for the wifter, except when they cannot procure 
nouriflment any whereelfe. Thefe rats, like the Tartars, change their habita- 
tions. Sometimes they totally abandon Kamuchatka for feveral years: and 
their retreat greatly alarms the inhabitants, which they confider as a prelage of 
a rainy feafon, and of a bad year for hunting. The return of thefe animals ig, 
of courfe, looked upon as a good omen. Whcnever they appear, the happy news is 
foor fpread over all parts of the country, They always take their departure in the 
{pring, when they affemble in prodigious numbers, and traverfe rivers, lakes, 
and ever arms of the fea. After they have made a long voyage, they frequent- 
ly lie motionlefs on the fhore, as if they were dead. When they recover their 
Rrength, they recommence their march. ‘The inhabitants of Kamt{chatka are 
very folicitous for the prefervation of thefe animals. They never do the rats 
any injury : but give them every affiftance when they le weakened and extended 
en the ground. ‘They generally return to Kamtichatka about the month of 
O&tober ; and they are fometimes met with in {uch prodigious numbers, that 
travellers are obliged to ftop two hours till the whole troop pafles. The track 
ef ground they travel, in a fingle fummer, is not lefs wondeitul than the regu- 
larity they obferve in their march, and that inftinétive impulfe which enables thent 
#0 forefee, with certainty, the changes of times and feafons. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE NEGRO EQUALLED BY FEW EUROPEANS, 


Tranflated from the French. Continued from page 60. 

TOUROU, who faw each day my eagernefs for our journey, thought 
of nothing but the means of diminifhing its dangers. Without opening 
his defign to any one, he quitted his home, and advanced fo far into the country 
of our enemy, that he difcovered from a high mountain, the fea-coait, and {ome 
habitations, which, by their ftru€ture, (new tohim) hejudged to be European. 
Alone, and avoiding all eyes, he examined the different paths ; remarked thoie 
which, more diitant from the villages, were confequently le/s dangerous ; and, 
affured of the accuracy of his obfervations, became tufficiently infirucied to ferve 
as a faithful guide during the darknefs of the nights—a time which he regarded 

as moft propitious for our little troop to traverfe the country without peri]. 

During his ablence, which lafted eight days, we felt confiderable inquietudem 
and, above all, myielf. Much greater would have been our uneatineis, had we 
known the danger to which he expofed his life, or at leat his liberty, by this 
expedition, 

On his return, ufisg equal precaution as in going, he had marched one whole 
night tocrots a foreft, which he knew to be frequented during the day by our ene- 
mies. He had proceeded fo far by fun-rife,that he flattered himfeit, he fhould 
foon be fecure from danger. He knew, that the boundaries ef this forcit were 
dcarcaly feparated from our tervitories by a quarter of a league, and alicady 
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revelled in the pleafure which the recital of his difcoveries would give us. Ani- 
mated with this idea, he pretledforward ; and, in a few minutes, he arrived fo 
near the confines of the foreit, as to diftinguith the hort traét of land which he 
had yetto pafs. Judge of his terror, when he perceived the little plain, which 
feparated him from his country, covered with a multitude of negroes, whoie 
movements, cries, and arms, fufliciently marked the hoftile defigns which aflem- 
bled them in this place. Ue remaimed immoveable; and often has he fince a- 
vowed to me, that never had afy other danger fo cruelly alarmed his mind. 
Flight was impraéticable. On his lett was the Senegal, whofe rapid courte did 
not leave a hope, that he could twim far enough up the ftream to be out of 
danger. On his right, the country of the fame negroes extended in the form 
of acrefcent around our territories ; and the point of the crefcent, which he 
muft gain, to avoid the enemies whom he had in froni, was preciiely the quarter 
When pis fear was fufficiently dif- 
fipated, to admit of reflexion, he refolved on the only expedient which feemed 
left him. It was, to plunge into the forett, and there to wait the return of 
night, which might afford him fome opportunity of efcaping. A new reflexion 
fuidenly feized him. Itiprang frem'the love of his country. ‘The pofition of 
thefe negroes left no doubt that their deiign was againft us ; and that they hoped 


of ther country which was mott inhabited. 


to furprile us, while the harveit, having feattered our people, feemed to promife 
them a more ealy booty. He felt haw important it was to cfiure himfelf of their 
defigns ; and he hoped, if he could gain that knowledge, he might, favoured by 
his {wiftneis of foot, reach the court of Siratk, and fpread the alarm time e- 
rouch for our detence. He returned towards the enemy, Hechole a tree on 
the extremity of . the foreit, the higheft and fulleft cf leaves, and foon gained the 
top. There he refolved to watch the operations of the enemy, and to wait either 
their departure or the night, which might enable him to pais through them undil- 
covereu. 

He foon perceived, that this plain was the place of general rendezvous ; be- 
caufe, as difterent bodies of troops marched into it, they piled their arms in a heap, 
and each of them mingled with the parties already arrived, or threw himfeif 
ca the earth to repoie. The {moke of fome fires, which he obferved, confirmed 
the idea that they would pafs the day at leaft in that pofition. 

Ali was qmet til ten in the morning, when they fuddenly rofe up and formed 
themiclves mto various divitions. ‘Their general arrived. Otourou dift nguifh- 


ed him by his palanquin, and the efcort which furrounded him. He paffed fuc- 
ceffively betore each divition, and remained fome minutes with each. After this {pe- 
cies of review, the army directed its march towards the fereft. Otourou was alarmed; 
hut quickly regained his coolnel:, when he recolleéted the height of the tree, and the 
thickne(ls of the fol ge that hid hrm. The heat of the d LV, which be gan to be 
P wweituily Tcit, had been the caufe of this movement: and the newroes had 
fearcely gamed the fhade of the ioreft, when they difperted, to pats away the 
time according to their various pleafures. 


! 
i 


The tree, which hid Otourou, was 


not neglected. A fcore of negroes laid themfelves down beneath its branches 3 


and thes enabled him to hear every word of their difcourfe. 

i : mF ‘ . 

de learned, that they would vet remain three days in the plain, waiting for 
Damel ther king, whom they expected to head their army in perfon, with ade- 
fign of making an inruption into our country. Otourou was delighted to hear 
of this dela’ 


¥ ‘ 
» and hoped he fhould be happy enough to elude tl 
whom he was turveunded, and to give us iLeintelligence time enough to prevent 


a furprife. 


i@ enemies by 


In the fituation of Orouro: 


had inevitably rome 


, ihe leaft circumflance is alarming, and accident 


i him, but for his peeence of mind. So greatly had his 
aiteiition been occupied, that he did not 


. ive fome lt hich ¥ 
i porceive 2Cmic vullures, which had tle 
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- tablithed their airy at a little diftance above his head. The young ones were 
0 already ftrong ; and the parents had departed in fearchof their prey. It was near § 
e mid-day, when thefe birds returned, and alighting near their dwelling, divided t 
hh among their little family the repaft which they had provided. Hitherto the fpectacle f “a 
e rather amufed Otourou : but the fcene was foon changed. One of the young » i 
- birds, {pringing from branch to branch, perceived Otourou, and inftantly utter- f 
- ed a fcveam of terror. ‘The fignal {pread the alarm among thefe animals. The 
. young ones difperfed among the leaves, and the parents, refolved not to abancion : 
d them, darted in irregular and violent flights around the tree. It excited the af- + 
£ tonifhment of the negroes below: and Otourou foon {aw more than a hundred ; 
n furround his retreat, with their eyes raifed upward, to difcover the caule which t ta 
e alarmed thefe vultures. He felt the danger that threatened him, and his difinay 1 
r - was extreme, when he faw fome negroes already climbing the tree. Suddenly he 7; 0 
- made an effort to divert their attention, by an un expetted ight. He fcized one ty 
d of the little vultures, which had placed itfelf within his reach, and, ftifling it : 4 
if within his hands, precipitated it to the ground. “The negroes ran to examine 4 a 
n this obje&t. Theie, who had mounted the tree, defcended. The vultures bee . oe 
f came more furious : and if thefe animals had joined courage to the great freneth a Rs 
d given them by nature, they would have repaid thele negroes the inquietude whiely @ 
e they caufed to poor Otourou. 7 @ 
r Mean while the cries of the birds, and noife of the negroes, drew the atten- . a 
y tion of the army on every fide. They hurried to the place by hundreds, anJ af 
- foon by thoufands. Curiofity each inftant increafed. But they nodonger taike ‘ Bs 
n ed of climbing the tree: they {poke only of giving it to the flames. Scarcely 4 
e could the trembling limbs of Otourou fupport him. He could oniy pronounce, t 
r *¢ O God of Dumont! do not abandon me!” 3 
= Already more than a hundred hands had heaped dry branches round the trunk. : 
Already had they lighted firebrands to kindle the flame, when Otourou (whole 
. cool courage never forfook him but for a moment) availed himfeif of the fuperttie , a 
, tion of thefe negroes, and cried out, with all the force he could give his voices 
f *« Depart, profane wretches, and fly my fury. I am the deity (Fetiche) of this tos 
4 reft. I have punithed thefe defpicable birds, becaufe they have infulted me. TI 
will punifh you alfo, if you difturb my repofe.” The thunderbolt is not fwifter 
1 than the effect which thefe words produced. Affright was pourtrayed onthe coun- 
R tenance of this filly multitude, Some took to flight: others proitr. ited themlelves 
2 on the earth: ail {wore the tree had {poken to them. The pr iets interfered: till 
. evening they made continual facrifices to the pretended divinity. 
5 When the {i was let, the negroes removed to a diftance from this place, from 
e thence become facred: and the poor Otoureu, availing himielf of their religious 
. terror, defcended from tht tree ; croffed the little plain; and the following day 
j threw himielf into our arms. 
. Extreme was our joy. We overwhelmed him with embraces. We did but releafe 
. him to confound him with queftions. “* Where have you been ? Why did you go? 
i What have you done? What has happened ? Otourou wir himfelf in a kind of * 4 
delirium. He laughed, wept, vaulted into the air ryembraced us a moment ; then again 
, laughed, wept, and embraced us. ** My friend 7 faid he at length, cof have 
been on the pot of lofimg you; but, thank God, behold me fafe; and I have 
, returned happier thanever. I withed to ferve my friends ; and heaven, to recom - 
y penfe me for this defign, has procured me the hap; rinefs of faving my country.” 
t Our attention redoubled 3 and we heard with avidity the recital of his adventures. 
My father begged his indulgence for requeiling that he would, notwithitanding 
his fatigue, accompany him to the court of Siratik 
. As a reward for his fidelity, Siratik decorated Otourou with a chain of gold, 
x A council was fummoned, to deliberate on the means of repelling the attack. 
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Couriers were difpatched that night into the villages, to order all the negroes ca 
pable of fervice to aflemb.e with ipeed on the frontiers, by which it was imagin- 
ed Damel would penetrate into our territory. In the interim, fix thou/and men 
(who formed nearly the whole guard of Siratik) and all the youth of the city, 
received orders to march the next day to oppofe the firf efforts of the enemy. 
Siratik, prevented by infirmities trom heading the army, conferred the command 
on my tather, who prep:red to depart with the advanced guard. 

My father, in the converiations which he had held with Dumont, perceived 
how much ihe Europeans exce.led us in the art of war: and he prevailed on Du- 
mont to foliow him. With refpect to force, Dumont could not be of much fervice, 
having none of thofe murderous arms, which have fubjected all the people of the 
univerfe to the Europeans ;. but he hoped that his natural fagacity would {upply 
what art refuled him. 

In this general commotion, Otowrou and I did not with to remain inaétive. 
We prepared to follow my lather and Dumont, Eafily wiil be conceived the for- 
rowful fituation of Amelia aad her mother, The latter faw an adored hufband flying 
to the combat, induced rather by generofity than duty: and the motive, whicly 
armed him for the detence of a people whom fhe had rendered dear to him, re- 
doubled in her the fear oi Jofing him. The heart of the young Amelia was di- 
vided between a father and a lover. The preiervation of either of them would 
be no confolation to her, for the Jofs of the other : and the mutt fee them return to- 
gether, or for ever renounce the confolations of love and of nature. 

I will not dwell on the pictwe of our feparation. Behold Dumont ftruggling 
to dilengage himfelf from the embraces of his wife and daughter, and to conceal 
his ighs. Jat the feet of Amelia, my voice fuffocated with fobs—my torebead 
bathed with her tender tears. ‘Tears! at once dear and cruel tomy heart. Ov- 
tourou, a filent{peétator of this mournful fcene. Rending fituation ! which could 
not long be endured, Dumont, more vefolute than I, torehiméelf from the arms 
of his wife. ** My wile! my child ?” faid he, * never forget the God whom I 
have made known to you. See the wifhes of a father, ofa lover!” Again he looks 
upon them—thiows himfeif into their arms—again difengages himfelf, and e% 
capes fromtheir fight. Otourou feizes me, ({till on myknees), drags me along 
with him, and foon are we tar from places fo endearing to my tenderneis—places ! 
which I mutt never more behold, 

Was it fome voice within that warned me of the evils in which I was about to 
“plunge > Often had I withed tor the very day which now was prefeut with me 
Often had _ the wounds of our old men inflamed my cowrage. I had marked the 
honours with which they loaded their declining days. I had fel: a burning de(ire 
to merit fuch honours. Even the :dea of Amelia gave a new value to them. 
My vows, my withes had been bent to this moment. Now all were fled. Hoe 
nour, glory, courage, none of them flattered me more. I feemed to march te 
thetorture. Nothing could enter my mind but the lofs of Amelia, I cried 
aloud, never fhali L lee her more.” Otourou blamed me. I blamed mytelf. 
I own it ; the fear of flame alone chained me to the ranks of our warriors. 

A march of twodays brought us to the frontiers of our country ; that is te 
fav, within a league ot the plain where Otourou met with the enemy. Dumont 
had never ferved in his own country ; and his knowledgeof taétics was only 
fuch as he had gathered trom his reading in his youth, 
thing in Europe: with us it was contuicrable. Some days were neceflary to 
aflembie the army : and inthe mean ume, to check the efforts of the enemy was 
ailthat prudence could expect. Dumont chofe an advantageous fituation for our 
fix thou‘and men. He ttrengthened his right by the Senegal, and his left by a 
wide and deep toile, which by a curve he extended along thetrent of the camp to 
the river, Hie placed advanced guards betore the folie, and taught the negroes, 


It would have been no- 
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ignorant of difcipline, that on their vigilance alone could the army venture to take 
any repofe. He vifited them frequently during the night, to fee that the ordeis 
which he gave in the naine of my tather, were faithfully executed. 

The énew:y did not yet appear: and Dumont, choofing twenty intelligent and 
active negroes, ordered them to advance, with precaution, and reconnaitie thew 
pofition, and, as neerly as poffible, their forces. 

Mean while our army increafed every inftant ; and the fourth day it amounted 
to fifty thou/and men. Dumont, judging that we might engage cn this ground 
with advaniage, encamped the new troops (as they arrived) between the citch on 
the left, and a wood which was about a league diitant; leaving the fix thouland 
men in their former pofition. ; 

The party, which were fent to reconnoitre, joining courage toaddrefs, had aps 
proached the enemy fo near as to take fome of the firagglers prifoners. From 
thefe we learned, that they believed us to be without apprehenfion, and expected 
to find aneafy prey ; that they would have made an ruption into our country 
fome days fince, but had waited for Damel, whe had juft arrived ; finaily, that 
their army amounted to forty thoufand men ; and that we might {oon expect to 
fee the van advancing towards us. 

My f.ther inflaniiy aflembled the council of war: and Dumont had hitherto 
ferved thei woo effentially, not to be invited to it. The greateft part of the 
chicts were of opinion, that they ought to march towaras the enemy, and attack 
them with the advantagearifing from their {urprife, and ignorance of our ftrength, 
Dumont almoft 2zlone combated this advice. ** Why,” iaid he, ‘lace in the 
hands of chance, that, which is in our own power? Pevhaps the enemy believe 
us ignorant of their defign, and fo have negleéied every kind of precaution ; 
but itis our duty to fuppote the contrary. ‘I hey may have tent pics, whom we 
have not perceived; the facility, with which ticle prioners fuied thenieves 
to be taken, may be atrick, to lull us into a perfidious iecurity. Fovrete.ng the 
march which you propole, they may plant the road wit!, ambufcades. Should 
we be thus furprifed and routed, what remains but to deliver our detenceleis 
w:ves and children to the unjult fury of encmics, to the implacable infolence of 
conquerors ? Will you confide in me ? Remain then in the pofition which you 
now oecupy. If they will enter cur county, they mult attack us; and if they 
attack us, they are vanquifhed.” 

The wiidom of this counfel was acknowledged. A\ll refolved to wait for the 
enemy in our encampment: and sy father, whole confience in Dumont was 
without bounds, befought him to make the neceflary dijpofitions tor the battle. 

I: was agreed, that, as foon as the enemy fhould appear on the plain, that part 
of the army, ranged between the foile and the wood, fhould be drawn out in or- 
der of batile, while the fix thoufard, who were firit encamped, thould remain 
concealed in their entrenchments. Dumont adviled my father to head a bedy 
which was polted near the wood, and recommended to him to make a moft vigor- 
ous defence, to give time for other movements which he had concerted. Toa 
nephew of Siratik he gave the command of a body of troops, which weie piaced 
near the foffe, on the leit of the fix thoufand men. He ordered them to iuttain 
the enemy's attack for fome time ; then to feign a flight, and retreat tli the pur- 
fuers fhould have paifed the fix thouland., ‘Thofe he ordered to lieon the earth, 
and not to rife, tll a certain fignal fhould be given them. He gave to an inte lie 
gent negro the conduct of a detachment of ten thoufand, which he placed inthe 
cavities of the foifle. Hecommanied thefe to keep themiclves conceaied, tl the 
fix thoufand fhould be engaged with that part of the enemy who wouls diive 
back the troops commanded by the nephew of Suwatik ; then to ipring fiom 
their retreat, and, {preading themicives on the plain, tail upon the rea: of the e- 
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nemy, engaged with my father. Finally, he referved himfelf, with a defign to 
fly to every part where his preience fhould be neceflary. 

The remainder of the day he employed in repeating the manceuvres to the ar- 
my, and inftruéting each divifion in its particular duty, thatall might be executed 
without confufion. He judged this precaution neceflary, with negroes accultom- 
ed to combat in diforder, and ignorant of thoie evolutions, which, among po- 
lifhed nations, decide thefateof engagements. 

In the afternoon of the following day, we difcovered the van of the enemy, 
and about an hour after the whole army appeared. Aftonifhed to fee us, whom 
they did not fulpeét fo near, they haited; then fpread themfelves on the plain, 
fo as exaétly to face the front, which we prefented between the fofle and the 
wood; without extending beyond, either to the right or left. Soon we faw 
their fires kindled, and we concluded they would not attack us that day. 

Dumont knew, that the negroes rarely engage during the obfcurity of night : 
yet his prudence did not permit him to rely on cuftoms which might be violated. 
He vilited all the advanced pofts, while the army flept in fecurity. 

Ac the break of day we were all in arms ; and we perceived by the noife and 
movements of the enemy, that they prepared to attack us. Dumont ran 
through the ranks, and beiought the troops to act without precipitation. He 
promised them certain victory, if they executed the orders they had received. 

He then took my father, Otourou, and me apart. ** My friends,” faid he, “ we 
are on the point of engaging ; we fhall conquer, do not fear it. God is ever on the 
fide of jutlice. Confide in him: be tranquil. This facrifice of your lives, which 
you offer to your country, cannot but pleafe him.” Weembiaced. A few 
moments we were filent. We wept. Dumontrefumed ; “ Let us part, each 
to his duty. Joy !” cried he: ¢ tears ave not defigned for a day of victory.” 

Filial piety had maiked my place by the fide of my father. Friendfhip, 
that of Otourcu by my fide. 

Europeans will not find in the detailof this battle any of that dreadful pomp 
to which they have been accuftomed im fuch recitals, No horrid machinery 
which vomits forth thundering death, Nomurdering globes, which in their 
{witt flight {pread wide carnage and difmay. No refplendent arms to illuminate 
the sir; nor martial mufic, whofe meafured found regulates the foldier’s 
ardour. But the terrifying fhock of fierce multitudes, tumult, confufion, 
cries, courage without order, and dexterity without aim: thefe are the cir- 
cunftances of an engagement among negroes. Arrows, wooden fabres, and 
branches torn from the foreft trees, are the weapons which warlike fury places 
in thew hands. Yet here bravery is difplayed entire; unmixed with that timid 
weaknefs, which fecretly rejoices in the diftance that the ule of fire arms has 
placed between the armies of Europe, 

The enemy were in motion. At a certain diftance they diicharged their ar- 
rows, and inftantly il cy rufhed to the combat with frightful cries. The firft af- 
fault was terible. The fpot,on which we feught, with my father, was fome- 
what raed abovetherelt. The fituauon gave greater weight to our exertions, 


fu thatduiing hall an hour we gained confiderable ground upon our enemies, I 


began to feor that this would diiconcert the nien hidden in the foffe, by the cir- 
cuit they would be oliiged to moke, toexecute the manoeuvie with which they 
were charged. I made the obfervation to my faiher. He faid : ** I know it, 
but I bave my reafons ; prefs forward.” Ina fhort time I was convinced, that 


he had toreiecn events better than mylelf. “The nephew of Sivatik, who was on our 


right, having reweated according to his orders, the negroes, oppoted to him, pufh- 
the purtuit (2s Dumont had foreleen) with fhouts of vistory, which reached to 
us. Kocwng the caule, they pave us no uneafinefs: but they increaied the 
eoulage of cur Opponcuts to tancuity. We tound ourtelves obliged to fall 
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back in our turn ; and fo lofe the ground we had gained. By that, I felt that 
my father, had taken the fureft means of maintaining the fituation which Dumoat 
had conjured him not to lofe. 

My father now commanded me to fee what pafledon the right; not daring 
himielf to leave his troops, whofe lofs was already confiderable, and who be- 
trayed fymptoms of flight. I mounted on a littie Inil which we had in our 
rear. I faw that the fix thoufand men had rufhed from their retyveat wpon tie 
purfuers of the nephew of Siratik ; and that already the ten thouland approich- 
ed the rear of thofe who wereengaged withus. I {prang into the air, and cried ; 
*¢ vigtory ! victory !"’ Our men heard me. They gave a fhout of joy ; the tea 
thoufand anfwered them. Diforder rap through the enemies’ troops. Pretied 
onfall fides, they thought of nothing but flight; and the carnage became dreadful. 

The ardour of the purfuit had hurried me more than half a leazue fiom the 
place where we fought. I thought my(elf followed by my friends. Atleogth, 
covered with blood, and wafted with fatigue, I ftood itil. I looked around me. 
I faw neither my father, nor Otourou, nor one of my countrymen. Some bo- 
dies of the enemy, whom I had pafled in my courte, overtook me—itill in their 
flight. .My apprehenfive eye, my embarraffed air difcoverered me. They fur- 
rounded me ; dragged me along with them; and I faw myfelf in the chains of 
thofe whom my nation—whom even my own arms, had conquered, 

So rapid was my misfortune, that I had fcarcely time to view all the horror of 
at. I knew not all my danger, till, arrived at the enemy's cainp, I found mytif 
the objeét of indignities, offered by a naultitude rendered furious by their deteat. 
Inftantly would they have put me to death, had Tnot been the right of Da- 
mel, as a prifoner of war, and had they not feared a fevere chaitife nent for their 
zeal. During twenty-four hours, I was covered with chains, expoted to a thou. 
fand infults, finking beneath thirft, hunger, and wearinefs.. Avan toned without 
fuccour, and without pity, to inhuman guards, will it be believed, that thete 
frightful ills were the lealt of my care? My true torment lay deep in my heart. 
I recollected the laws of war ameng us. I knew that an eternal flavery awaited 
the prifoners taken in battle. I faw myfelf feparated trom my father, trom 
Orourou, and Amelia, Separated from Amelia! Oh, God! and can I fup- 
port the thought without dying?” Alas! I have too often experienced the 
poflibility of it! 

Our enemies now thought only of returning into their country: and I was 
conduéted to the city which Damel inhabited, at the diftance of fitty leagu 
It was fituated on that part of the fea coalt, where the Eurepean veilels, attracted 
by commerce, frequently anchor. I cannot deferibe what I fuifered during this 
march. Pardon me, God of the chrittians! I curfed Dumont tor having made 
tliee known to me. I regretted our impotent divinities, who wouid have granted 
death to my prayers. Thou didit hold my hand. [ felt it; but without yraue 
tude. Pardon, my God! the weaknels which could not yet tupport amsturtuus, 

At length we arrived: and they preieated me to Dimel. He was young, 
During youth, man is more feeling. My height, my air, my fisure ttruck bin. 
“© Who artthou ?” faid be. *€ The fon of the general who has vinquifhed thee,” 
cried I fiercely. Herezided me with furprite. After a moment's filence 
he faid: * Fortune treats thee wantonly. Yelterday, my conquerer; to- 
day, my flave! Her injultice is cruel. IT will indenoity thee’ “ Thou 
canit not render me ail that [ have loit,”’ anfwered I. L render thee auch,” fad 
he: **T render the: a hope thou couldft no longer poilets.” “Then addrefling 
himfelf to his guards:  releaie him,” faid he, € trom his trons, Yet gu ud 
him: attend him with zeal; and be careful that no ftranger fees hin w.thout 

my command.” 


I was conduéted to a country houfe belonging to Dame), about a quarter of 
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a league frem the city. It was built on an eminence, fhaded by a foreft of ci- 
trons and of palms ; and commanding a profpect which extended to the fea over 
rich vallies watered by the river. Enchanting as the tight was, it could not 
abate the afliétion of my foul. Whatever charms were {pread around this abode, 
to me it was a mere prifon, in which I bekeved myfeif condemned to groan 
through the remainder of my life—far from the objeéts of my tendereft attach- 
ments. I turned my eyes, without ceafing, to the fide on which I figured my 
country. From the moment of my captivity a fingle tear had not fallen upon 
my cheek. My heart feemed bound as with cords. A dreadful weight feemed 
to pres upon my breait. No words pafled my mouth; and my days dragged 
on in ferce defpair. 

Save the vigilance with which they guarded me, I had no reafon to complain 
of my flavery. I waseven treated with a kind of regard, which approached 
refpect. I felt, that I was obliged for this to my father’s rank at the court of 
Siratik ; and perceived that Dan.el, reduced by his lofs to detive peace, hoped to 
obtain it move eafily by his attentions to me. But though I had dived into this 
policy, full I could not preiume, that my liberty would be made by Damel the 
bond of peace. ‘The thing was without example. I too well knew, that the 
chief riches of our princes confitted in the number of their flaves: and I was far 
from {uppoling, that Damel would infringe a law fo faveurable to the avarice of 
the fovereign. It was, however, on my liberty, that he founded his hopes: and 
while, unknown to me, every thing was preparing to lead to the inftant fo dear 
to my withes, | did every thing on my part to plunge myleit into an eternal 
tlavery. 

There exifts indeed in the heart of man an inquietude which{almoft involuntarily 
makes him act contrary to prudence, and in oppolition to his own intereits. It 
appears to him that his future fate depends on hunfelt alone. He makes no ac- 
count of the aid ot his friends, nor the foriuitous concourfe of circumflances, nor 
the attentive eye of Providence. His mind attaches itfelf to one objet. He 
purtues it with ardour, he relies on his own powers to attain it, and his precipitae 
tion too frequently renders abortive the delires which fur:ounding circumflances 
had prepared to crown. 

It was this jecret inquictude, this defire of anticipating the effects of time, this 
blindneis of making events depend on my own exertions, which hurried me for- 
word. Taccumulaied on my own head the evils which I wifhed to fhun; and 
triiew myfelf into the arms of misfortune, to be freed from the torments of a fu 
ture period, which probably would have conduéted me to happinets. 

I had been five days in the houfe of Dainel: and fleep had not yet weighed 
down my eye lids. Scarcely had the firtt rays of the morning fhot acrois the 
honizon, when | betock mytfelt to anelevated {pet of ground, from whence I ima- 
gined I could fee my courtry, f{pight of the obttacles which intervened. This I 
have faid was my whole occupation; my fingle folace: fatal folace! It envenom. 
ed itil! more the fhaft by which I was torn. He oniy who has fuffered, can con- 
ceive the [pecies of contolation the unfortunate find inconverfing with their griefs. 

One morning, I placed myleif as ulual onthetervace, and involuntarily turned 
my eyes towaid the fea, A vetlel appeared. The majelty of her courie upon 
the peaceful waves—the multiplicity ot her fails, which the rifing fun gilded 
with his fives—the heig. tof her maits, which proudly {prang inte the air, (all 
{> new to me)—iu!penced my wreichednefs, and fixed my eyes upon this tingle 
object. ** How grea: are the Europeans !"° cried I, “ who, to extend the happinefs 
of the human race, have tubdued this proud element to their empire!” 

I faw this vetlel anchor at the entrance of the river, not far tromthecity. She 
difpayed a large white flag, floating in the air. I recognized, by this ign, the 


countiymen of Durnont. He had told me, a hundred umes, this ftandard was 
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the diftinguithing mark of his nation. The fight recalled the happy hours whicts 
I had paffed with the man who was fodear to me. Tears bathed my face. My 
heart, fo long opprefled, expanded itfelf. I wept abundantly : and by this blef- 
fing of nature perhaps faved a life which might have yielded to the weight of con- 
centred grief. 

In effe&t, I found myfelf more tranquil. Reafon returned. I began to regard 
every thing around me: the defive of making my efcape was the reiult of all my 
reflexions. 

The execution of it was not eafy. Even though I thould be able to elude the 
vigilance of my guards, how fhould I traverfe an unknown land without be- 
ing difcovered ? How fhould I find the road which led to my country ? would it 
not be prudent for me to wait for more favourable occafions? By degrees, the 
miftrutt of my guards would be weakened. I fhould be lefs obferved. I might 
acquire a more exaét knowledge of the country; and execute with fuccels that 
which now appeared impoflible. 

Thus fpoke prudence to me; but Jove and youth did not reafonthus. The 
keaft delay appeared an injury to my paflion. To hefitate, when the queftion 
was to rejoin Amelia, feemed an infidelity. ‘* She will believe,” faid I, ‘* that 
fear is fuperior to love ; that my life is nearer to me than my affection. No, my 
dear Amelia! no! you fhall never reproach your lover with having iacrificed to 
his fafety, the happy inftant which may haftenthe delight of returning to you.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Effay on the influence of religion in civil fociety. By the rev. Thomas Recfe, A. M. 
paftor of the prefeyterian church at Salem in South Carolina, Written anne 
31735.—Continued from page 35. 


NUMBER XII, 

F the religious obfervance of truth, in our ordinary communications, be of 

fo much importance in fociety, as we have already feen, much more muft 

this be the cafe in our folemnoaths. Here, alfo, the excellence of chriftian mo- 
rality is apparent. ‘* Other laws,” faith the learned Grotius, “ forbid perjury : 
but this requires us to abftain even from an oath, without neceffity ; and fo to 
cultivate truth in all our words, that an oath may not be required of us.”’ The 
precepts of chiiftianity are fo ftrict in this particular, that fome chriftians, of 
weak and fcrupulous minds, have fuppofed they prohibit all oaths. Butthis is a 
very erroneous conclufion. It might beeafily fhown, were it thought neceflary, 
that they contain no fuch prohibition. Thole, who raife tuch fcruples, little con- 
fider how much they wrong chriflianity. It woued bea fad reflexion cn our re- 
ligion, if it condemned the ule of folemn oaths, which are fo abfolutely recetlary 
to the adminiftration of government, and one of the beft means for the peedy 
decifion of controverfies, which tend to the deftiu€tion of fociety. But though 
chriftianity does not forbid ws to {wear in a iclemn ntanner, when legally called 
to it, it enjoins great caution in this matter, It teaches us not to be precipitate in 
making fuch a folemn appeal, where the importance of the cafe does not evaiently 
demand it. Thus the precepts of our religion conduct us fafely between two 
extranes, guarding us, on the one fide, from perjury, and, on the other, from 
that fuperftitious timidity, which would lead usto omit a duty that we owe to fo- 
cicty. 

Perjury is, in itfelf, a crime fo horrid, and at the fame time fo pernicious to 
government, that it ought to be guarded againit with the utmoft care. It is of 
great moment, therefore, that men fhould be reftrained from every thing which 
tends this way. Lying, profane {wearing, and evena needleis and too tisquent 
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ufe of lawful oaths, have this tendency: and as all thefe are prohibited by the 
precepts of chriftianity, thofe precepts muft be one of the greatet fecurities a- 
gainft perjury ; and, of confequence, fingularly ufeful to government. A lit- 
tle attention to human nature may convince us, that a needlefs repetition of oaths 
tends to lefien their folemnity. By being often ufed, they become familiar ; and 
are not attended with that awe and reverence, which ought to ftrike the mind, in 
a tranfaétion fo very fclemn. And when men are bat little imprefled with a 
fenie of the majetty and prefence of the Deity, they will not pay that facred re- 
gard to truth, which might be otherwile expected. Hence flows a political max- 
im, of no fmail utility in government ; namely, that oaths fhould be admitted in 
as few cafes as poflible, and adminiftered with all thofe circumitances of fo- 
Jemnity which are beft adapted to fill the mind with awe and reverence.”’* 
As to the abfurd and impious praétice of profane fwearing, which fo much pre- 
vails among us, it evidently tends to banifh all fear of God from the minds 
of men and, of confequence, leads direétly to perjury. The leaft reflexion 
may convince us of thiv.—Is it renfonable to expeét, that an impious wretch, 
who is daily invoking the vengeance of heaven on himfelf and others, and who 
confirms every petty affeveration, whether true or falfe, by the addition of the 
facred name—is it reafonable, Iiay, to expeét, that fuch a one fhould have 4 
proper fenfe of the folemnity of an oath, or any fuitable dread of perjury ?— 
Mutt it not be allowed, that, other things being equal, the teftimony of a man, 
who makes conicience of taking God’s name in vain, has much greater weight, 
and deferves more credit ? Itis, in a manner, felf-evident, that an habitual pro- 
fanation of God’s holy name, by impious oaths and curfes, muft tend to lefien 
that awe and reverence of him, which is ene of the ftrongeft guards againft per- 
jury ; and, confequently, muft be, in a high degree, injurious to civil fociety. 
Hence the propriety of re(training and punifhing it by civil laws. 

If this practice were only an offence again{t God, the punifhment of it fhould 
be referred to him alone: but as it is not only a daring impiety, but alfo produc- 
tiveof effects banetul to the ftate, and detrimental to public good, the civil ma- 
giitrate ougiit to take notice of and reftrain it by civil penalties. Indeed, every 
man, who wifhes well to bis country, fhould make it his bufinefs, to difcountes 
nance this vice, whichis now become fo common amongftus. It is the oppro- 
prium of fome of the ftates ; and, together with our other national crimes, likely 
to call down the vengeanceof heaven upon us. If gentlemen, whofe wealth and 


NOTE. 


* T have often obferved, with much concern, the method, in which juries are 
qualified in our courts of juttice. No good reafon, I think, can be given for 
the uiual practice of {wearing them previoufly to every trial. It appears tome a 
neediefs repetition of oaths, which neceffarily takes off from their folemnity. 
Would it not be much more eligible, to qualify our juries once for all, at the com- 
mencement of the {cilion ¢ I take the liberty alfo to obferve here, that oaths are 
not adnuniitered in our courts, with that folemnity, which their nature requires. 
The clerk, with a vacant face, and carelefs air, rhymes over the words of the 
oath, without any emphafis of expreffion, or folemnity of manner, fuitable to 
the ocesfion. “The tame marks of negligence and inattention may be often ob- 
fervedin the countenance of the deponent. To a {peciator there appears no- 
thing ferious, nothing felemn, in the whole traniaétion. Qne great caufe of this 
I taketo be a too frequent and unneceffary ufe of oaths, which tends to turn 
them ito mere farces. Thefe obfervations may, perhaps, by fome, be thought 
withing, but, to a thinking perfon, nothing will appear fo, which ferves to 
gua agamit perjury. 
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rank give them refpectability, would conipire, and by ‘heir influence and exam- 
ple, difcountenance this diale&t of devils, it might, in a great meaiure, be ba- 
nifhed from among us. But while men of the firft figure, whofe commanding 
manners have fuch a mighty influence on all the inferior ranks, lead the way— 
and thofe, who havea principal hand in making and executii.g cur laws, are too 
often chargeable with a breach of them, by the praétice of common iwearing— 
we are not to expeét much effe& from the operation of our laws againft profane. 
nefs. Indeed thefe laws are fo feldom put in execution, that they might almoft 
as well be expunged from our code. If a jultice of the peace, in compliance 
with his oath, fhould attempt to punifh profane {wearing, he would in m ny 
parts of Asnerica make himielf ridiculous. It is with regret I mertion riefe 
things. But they areas true, as they ‘are lamentable ; andin the mind of « very 
thoughtful man, who wifhes weil to icligion and his country, portend no finall 
evils. In truth, if the principles and precepts of religion be not fufficient to 
reftrain men from falfehood, profanity, perjury, and other enormities of this nae 
tuic—we cannot expect much sid from civil laws, which, though executed ever 
do faithfully, can feldom punifh crimes of this fort. However, if men have fo 
far thrown off all fear of God, that no fenfe of religion can deter them from 
this daring impiety, let them, at leaft, fhow fome refpect to reafon, and relingquifh 
a cultom, which brings them seither honour nor profit, and is attended with the 
moft pernicious c niequences tocivil fociery. If they profefs themfelves lovers 
of their country, and friends te public happinefs, let them aét a confiftent part— 
fet them, from political motives arieaft, if from no other, difcountenance a prace 
tice, which tends to the deftruction of both. (To be continued.) 


———-2@seaooo— 
ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF WORN OUT LANDS, 
By deep trench and frequent ploughing. 


Gommunicated to ** the Blockley and Merrion fociety for promoting agriculture and 
rural economy, —by Richard Peters, efquire, prefdent of the faid fociety. 
Conciuded from 53. 


O perform the operation of trenching, which is unneceffiry above once in 

leven years, I have a plough in the common form, but large and frong— 
the mortife in the beam long, fo as to admit of altering the inclination of the 
coulter, as you would with to go deeper or fhallower: and the mouli-board is 
conftruéted fo as to caft off more earth than the common plough. With this 
plough, drawn by two oxen and two horfes, or four of the former, I begin by 
running as deep a furrow as poffible, The next operation is made with a light 
plough and two hor‘es ; which pares off the fod two inches deep, with a broad 
furrow, turning this fed into the trench with all its weeds, roots, and other pelts 
to your foil. Thefe are completely covered ty the large plough, fomewhat nar- 
rower than the {mall one, and which running in the fome furrow, throws over 2 
body of earth, which burtes theie nuifances ; mott of which, being placed beyond 
vegetation, ferment, rot, and become bleflings, by adding to the fertility of the 
foil. The depth from ten to fourteen inches, as vour foil will bear. his, 
when I can do it, I have finifhed before winter. Next fealon I give it a light 
dreffing with lime, dung, or fuch other manure as I can obtain, and work it well 
with Indian corn, the moft common fallow crop we have. 

In trenching, I am fatisfied if I complete three quarters of an acre in a fhort 
day, though fometimes I do more. My plough runs, in the years fucceeding 
the trenching, no deeper than is required in good common p.oughing, perhaps 
five or fix inches. I frequently fow buckwheat, and plough it in, when in full 
bloffom, as a green manure and covering crop. I have railed potatoes, tap 
Vor, IX, No, II, P 
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roots, an! cabbages, in ground thus prepared, as fallow crops, to great advan- 
tage. The effeéts have anfwered my moit sanguine expectation : ana I therefore 
warmly recommend tt. Be not uneafy if your profits Le notuumedite. Tine 
and tillage are required to tmpregnate this new earth, which has in itteli lefs food 
for plants, than it will obtain trom the air by Rirring and expoture. ‘Lo thote, 
who will not confine themfelves to a {pot within their power to trench, I would 
recoinmend (if they will not, as I always prefer, ufe that much neyiected but 
profitable animal, the ox) adding another horfe to their plough, and deepening 
their furrows ; making it an objeét to turn up their fallows in the tall. This 
wiil be a ftep towards good hu(bandry. If to this they will add one or two exe 
traordinary plouglings, the fucceeding feafon, their crops will amply icpay 
them. 

The method I recommend is not without its exceptions, of which the farmer, 
from {inall effays, muft inform himfelf. The depth muft be regulated by the (ta. 
ple; and there are fome foils not proper ior wheat, and evidently improper for 
trenching ; thovgh thefe are few. I know, too, that fome, and particulaily clay. 
farmers, are attached to their clods; becaufe they fay they keep the ground 
from contulidating, or, as they call it, faddening or poaching. But it is bet 
Not to fow wheat on fach fois, till prepared by good tillage, wiih iome manure 
and a good courfe of cropping, as well fallow as covering, to precede this, which 
is juflly thiled the golden grain. When thus prepared, the fermentation intro- 
duced by the manure and perhaps by the phiogifton, or whatever be the food of 
plants, will caufe a repultion between the particles, and the very nature of the 
foil will be changed, Be the caufe what it may, (for I pretend to no _precife 
knowledge of thefe hidden operations of nature) it is well known, that foil thus 
treated lies licht and loefe ; and therefore to keep it afunder, has no occaften for 
clods ; to which even itones (as they retain moiflure and contain no noxious roots 
or feeds) are, in mary refpecis, preferable. Nor wiil this foil be fpewy, as it is 
commonly termed ; as the roots will take deep hold, and want not the fhelzer 
or gradual nourifhment, which thofe, who are advocates for clods, hold ous as 
neceflary in fhallow-ploughed grounds. Inftances are not wanting, where good 
crops have been obtained, harrowed in at one ploughing, late in the autumn, 
when the vegetation of the weeds and grafs has been chozked or ended for the 
featon. This may, with good luck, ferveaturn. The crop may get the ftart 
of the weeds and grafles ; which they revenge by growing with more vigour 
when it is off. It is, on this account, bad farming ; and fhould rather be treat. 
ed asa fortunate exception, than as arule. I do nothere allude to wheat, town 
at one ploughing, on a clean clover-ley : for this is a valuable part of the rota. 
tion fyliem et farming. 1 will clofe this part of the fubject with a quotation 
from Duhame!!—** It is often more advantageous to encreale the fertility of 
band by ploughing, than by dung. Becauie in general enly a certain quantity 
of dung can be had; the produce of twenty acres bemg fcarcely {ufficient to 
produce enough for four or five; whereas the particles of the earth may be di- 
vided and fubdivided almo& to infinity. The help, derived from dung, is 
therefore limited, while no bounds can be fet to the benefits derived from plough 
ing.” This observation, of one who was an enthufait for the drill hufbandry, 
may be fomewhat tinged with attachment to fyftem: truth is generally between 
the extremes, to which the advocates for favourite fyftems extend their ipecula. 
tions: manures mult never be negleéted. But, with them, the practice here re- 
commended fhould be ferioufly attended to. It will render their efficacy more 
beneficial, and of courfe require the fmaller quantity. Without them it is the 
bett fubfutute, that thofe, who cannot or will not obtain them, can apply. 

With all this, the farmer muft not be in too great hatte to obtain his ultimate 
profit, Time is required ia the preparation, J'allow crops, which ¢ither cover 
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or force tillage, will repay the expenfe in the neceffary ftages of improvement. 
We muft not crowd into one fealon, the bufinefs which will be ineffeGtual, un- 
Jefs three or four years be devoted to it. When the end is accoimplifhed, its 
effects are not tranfitory, but permanently profitable: and the perfevering cul- 
tivator will long continue happy, in the well-earned and rich reward of ali his 
patience and ail his toils. 

Thus have I endeavoured to comply with the withes of the fociety, by pro- 
pofing what to me appears ‘ the beft method of improving worn-out lands.” 
If the means, I have offered, be weli known to the experienced agriculturalitts 
of Europe, or of our own country, they are the more to berelied on. Our pro- 
feffion derives fubftantial advantages from well-direéted praétice and experi- 
ments perfeveringly executed. ‘Iheories, however new, ingenious and amuling, 
are of little ule, unlefs proved beneficial by thefe indifputable telts. 

By order of the fociety, 
RICHARD TUNIS, Secretary. 


— DOB SE PS | 
Yo the Philadelphia fociety for promoting agriculiure aud domcfic manufaflures. 








GENTLEMEN, 


Beg leave to communicate to the fociety an experiment I made laft year, 
on the iubjecét of fhearing lambs. Froma flock of fheep, of the common 
courtry breed, I .eleéted five lambs which were yeaned in the month of March, 
On tie firit day of Auguft, I fheared two of the five, and took half of the 


fcece of the third trom one fide, The weight of wool in Auguit was—— 
No. 1 _: _ _— 2! Ib. 
No. 2 —_ _ — 2° |b. 
No. 3 half of the fleece — y! |b. 


+ 


The wether lainbs, No, 4, and 5, of the tame age and condition as the a- 
bove, were not fhorn. 

On the thearing my flock of theep this pring, in the month of May, the fol- 
bowing was the reiult of the experiment. 


The ficece of No. 1, weighed _— 33 Ib. 
Do. NO. 2y — — 3; |b. 
Do. No. 3, from the fide fhornin Aug. 14 |. 
Do. Do. not fhorn 2 ib. 
Do. No. 4, — — 34 |b. 
Do. No. 5, —_ — 34 ib. 


The wool, taken this fpring from the lambs, No. 1, 2, and 3, was not fo 
fong, as from No. 4, and 5: but the fleeces were much thicker, equaily fine, 
and not the leaft matted. 

This is a great national obje&t. Our hatters are in want of wool for the 
manufacture of hats, which might be fupplied, if the farmers were to thear 
their lambs in Augutt. 

Iam fo perfeétiy convinced of the profit and public utility of the pratice, 
that I fhall continue it. It is neceflary to keep the ewes and lambs in, good 
pafture. My fheep had the run of a good clover ficld during the fummer, and 
wire healthy. Iam, gentlemen, 

With great refpe&t, vour friend, 
GEORGE LOGAN, 
Publithe d by order of the focicty. 
JacoB Somer, jecretary, 


Stenton, Fuly 5, 1790 
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SELECTED PROSE, 
OBSERVATIONS ON RAISING SHEEP, 


Communicated to the Philadelphia fociety for the promotion of agriculture. By John 
Beale Bordley, ¢/9. 


Ufually fhear near one hundred and thirty theep, moftly ewes. They pafture 
| through the fummer, with littie other attention to them, than occafionally 
counting them. In winter, they alfo fhiit for themfelves, in fields unitown, with- 
out being houfed, or fed with aught elfe than a few corn-blade., when the fnow 
is fo deep as to deprive them of their common pafiure food, and fome green food 
from tailings of fimail grain, fown for the purpefe, and roots to about twenty 
ynuttons. The flocks, however, havea largerange; are fheltered by pines at the 
heads of coves; and find food amongft bufhes, and fome woods, in points and 
broken grounds, along the margin of a falt water river and its creeks. 

An eftimate might be made of a flock of theep fuppofed to be improved, when 

in numbers affording a thepherd conftantly to attend them—feed them—and ufe 
the heft means to preferve them in fafety and in high cafe: but the following 
ftatement is only of one hundred theep, as they are kept by me. Eftimates vary 
greatly: fcarcely tvo men are found to agree in the articies of charge and dilcharge. 
The attentions and the neglects of fheep—the manner of keeping them, are vari- 
ous. Let thefe apologize for the venturing to expofe my eftimate, fo different 
from the eftimates of otiers. In this ftatement no charge is made of intereft ;— 
it is but ideal, when not really paid: and when, inftead of paying intereft, I ra- 
ther receive it from the fheep in the income they give, of not only fix per cent. 
but above fix times fix. No charge is made for common cafualties ; becaule a 
flock, fyftematically managed, is not leffened by them, below the defizgned num- 
ber, whie new fheep are annually raifed, at no perceptibie expenfe, and inftantly 
take place of thofe loft: itis fo of the aged fheep-fold: their place is filled up by 
the ftock lambs yeariy kept over for the purpofe. It may be faid of theep, fo at- 
tended to, as is faid of kings—they never die. When, inftead of cafual lofles of 
fheep, they are fold or ufed in the family, we receive the value; for which the 
flock is to have credit in the account kept of them. A lamb cofts fo little in rai- 
fing lim, that, by the time he ceafes to be a lamb, his wool pays the coft. A 
charge might he made againft theep, for damage in untiliing the foil, in their tread- 
ing it, and thereby eventually injusing the future crop of wheat, on an arable 
farm, more than their dung, {cattered in feraps, improves it: but then, againtt 
this difference may be fet-off (he advantage derived trom their eating down, and 
preventing to rife up into teed, many fticky ftout weeds, which other live ftock 
fuffer to grow up, foul the pattuers, and exhauft the foil. I have had not- 
able inttances of this benefit from theep eating down thofe weeds. I make 
no charge agaivft my fheep for their pafturage, becaufe, in an arable fyf- 
tem of hufbandry, fome felis muft neceffarily reft under grafs, {pontaneous or 
fown, for the {ke of future corn crops: but ona grazing farm it is otherwife ; 
for as there is no corn crop on this, grafs is the only tenant that can pay the rent; 
Defides it would be nice and difficult to fatistactorily apportion the rent between 
arable and grazing fields. If upon the whole, between treading the foil, and the 
dettcuétion of weed:, and the giving fome {mali quantity of dung, whilé pattur. 
ing, fheep do no notable damage to the foil of an arable farm, I fee not fufficient 
caute for charging the flock for the pickings they obtain from fields turned out 
from tllage, at prelent, for the benefit of future corn-crops, or as being ne- 
cefliry in au arable fyftem. The little benefit, which foil receives from theep 
paftuiing on it, where there is neither fummer folding nor winter keeping-up on 
Jitter, may be about balanced by damage ia compacting the foil with their feet, as 
it feeins to me, . 
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An eftimate of the income and expenfes of one hundred fheep, as kept by J, 
B. B. at Wye, in Maryland: 











LL % dd, 

Corn blades, occafionally, other winter food is, in pafturing, 110 @ 

Winter green food, and roots, to 20 muttons, — 3° @ 

Some attendance, flight, — — —— a10 © 

Taxes, wathing, thearing, — 1 o @ 

Expente, —_ — £- 7 °o ®@ 

Wool, 338 lbs. at 1s. 64. — 25 7 @ 

Lambs, 50 out of 78, fold at gs, — 2210 © 

Muttons, 90 at 18s. —— — 18 0 e 
Mawure in paituring, and treading the foil clofe, oppoied to 

each other, — — oo ®@ 

Gy, 

Annual income — — £. 65 17 e 

Anuual expente — —_— 7 eo 94 

SS 

Annual profit, — — 58 17 @ 


This profit on the one hundred theep, is 118. g'd. cach. In England, the 
duke of Grafton’s very accurate account of teven years sheep-bulineis, gave an ae 
verage of but 4s. gil. currency profit on each fheep, His charges were on nigh 
keeping of fheep, that yielded but about 12 1b. of wool each, and were on grais, 
tent, county, poor, and parnith rates, rye, rye-paiturage, turneps, hay, Dar- 
Jey, wafhing, thearing, cairiage of wool, tithe, intereit. The duke’s 4s. od. 
a head is 25 per cent. on his capital. Others in Englandreckon they make 8s, 
4d. to 30s. currency and upwards a head, on their fheep. 1 reckon 7s. 6d. 
current money, equai to 4s. 6d. tterimg. 

So far as Jung unproves foil, it ought to be allowed for: and this is for all 
dung applied trom winter jittering or fummer folding: but how tar, if atall, it 
is to be prized when flowly dropt about in pafturing, 1s a queftion. Beaits con- 
ftantly ramming the toil of a paiture into a clofe compact ftate, untill it more than 
is commonly apprehended. —That the foot of the beatt does more damage to foil, 
than his dung, to dilperfed and expofed to exhalation, dees good, is probable 
from feveral initances reiated by ferious good people, of clover nelds having been 
divided, and the o e hal’ paftured on, all the fumme:—the other mown twice, 
and both fown at the fame tune, with wheaton one ploughing ; when the mown gave 
confideribiy the beft crops of wheat. Let us fuppoie a lay of grais has been lett 
unpaftured, and even uncut, for three years: another like field at the fame time 
is pattured clofe, as utual, during the fame three years ; now let the farmer walk 
into thete, and obterve how meliow, light, and lively the one is,—how firm tue 
other. Which of thefe wall be prefer for a crop of grain ?—It the former, it 
then may be fufpected, that patturing doth not improve the foil; thet on the whole 
it even injures it. When, however, pafture ground has been of many years ftand- 
ing, efpecially if clothed with gratis to fhield the ioil from the midfummer (un, it 
will have gained advantages trom tie atmotphere, and the fcraps of dung, toge- 
ther, that will be g eater than the difadvantage trom treading the ground. Atter 
two or three years, we may conceive the fetthing and compaciing the ground can 
not be much further increafed. 

Amongit the attentions to fheep, it is particularly recommended to farmers, 
that they let only a few ewes run at Jarge with a ram, for giving a few early 
lambs ; that the reft of the ewes be kept feparate from the rams, tul the mide 

ef October, and then be allowed a ram to twenty cr at moft twenty five. Vheis 
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rh SELECTED PROSI [ February} 
Jan 5s will come from the middle to the end of March. It is alfo advantageous 
to keep ewe and ram lambs apart eighteen or twenty months, from January or 
March till October the enfuing year, before they be {uffered to be together. It is 
beft that there be not more than one ram witha divefion of ewes, at a time, where 
they can be parcelled off into differerent fields, or lots, for two or three weeks. 
To obferve the ages of theep is important.—Some age ought to be fixed on by 

the farmer, beyond which nothing fhould induce him to keep them. Att the fhear- 
ing time, the mouth of every fheep and lamb ise to be infpected ; and the lambs 
having biackith gums, or that are not ftraight, well made and promifing, are to 
be marked for fale ; as alfo the aged rams, ewes, and wethers, whatever be the 
age fixed on by the firmer for clearing his flock from eld theep, be it four or five 
years; which feem to be the ages for governing us in this particular, in the 
climate of America. As many lambs, the beft, are to be turned out for bree. 
ders and for muttons, proportioned, as there are to be fheep difpofed of, as bee 
ing aged,—and a few more to (upply loffes, while they are growing up. 

* The farmer will firft determine on the number of grown theep to be kept by 
him; then on ths age he means to obferve for difpofing of them: for he is to 
have none in his Rock that are not in full vigour. Dividing the number in the 
whole flock, by the age at which he means to difpofe of them, gives the number 
of lambs he is to turn out as a fupply to the fame number of theep, to be difpo- 
fed of from the old ftock :—and afew more lambs are to be turned out with the 
ftock lambs, for making good any loffes. If five years be fixed on, for the fulJ 
age, and the: e be one hundred fheep, the fives in a hundred being twenty, d-reé& 
to the dilpofing of twenty aged theep, and to the turning out twenty, more four 
or five, in all twenty-five lambs for a fupply to the flock, After fix years of 
age, fheep decline in figure and in wool. Brambles are charged, by common far- 
mers, with taking of all the wool that theep appear to have loft: but when theep 
decline in vigour and good plight, they decline in the quantity of their wool, and 
‘Look mean, even in paftures clear of brambles. 

Your wool is dearer—your meat cheaper than with us :—a_ftrong indication 
that we indulge more,—you work more. Which affords the moft comfort—tem- 
perance with employment—or intemperance and idlenefé—no {ferious perfon cam 
be at a lofs to decide. 


———— @ So 2 ea-— 
Remarks on the expenfes attending jury trials. 


DON’T prefume to fet up for a reformer ; yet in fuch a government as ours, 

I do net fee any impropriety in pointing out with decency, and cenfuring 
with modefty, fuch innovations as are already conceived og ent illegal, and 
oppreflive—etpecially when of fuch a nature as to become daily more fo, unlefs 
{one competent power will] undertake to puta flop to the growing evil. What 
i have now particularly in view, is the cuiiom of juries, eftablithed, as I am told, 
fince the late revolution. 

Jurymen are calied to attend the courts of law, agreeably to law and the con- 
forution. They arethere fworn to.try the ifiue between A. and B. So foon as 
the arguments atthe bar are finifhed, andthe judge has given the charge, the jury 
gp to the tavern molt likely to give them the bett Game or fupper, or in fome 
eales both. ‘They know where the beft wine, porter, punch, &c. can be had, and 
who keeps the bett cook. ‘The bufinefs becomes more a frolic, thaa a folemn 
mecting, to decile betweenmanand man. After agreeing, they bring in their 
verdidl, and with ita tavern bill of two, three, four, or five pounds, and in fome 
eafes I amtold more. This they prefent, either to the plaintiff or defendant, as 
they may find for; and it is confidered difhonourable in the party, fhould he 
hefitate to psy it, though the bill may be for one-third the fum, foe which he 
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procures a verdict, and his circumftances moft likely fuch as will not enable hin 
with propriety, to {pare one farthing. In fome few inftances, men of fortune 
ave at law and variance: but it is far more common for men in narrow and 
contracted circumitances to be found in courts of law—and clear I am, that jus 
rymen cannot, nor oug\it not, to undertalee to judge who are, and who are not, 
proper fubjects for them to prey upon. 

Gentlemen who are fummoned to attend the courts of law as jurymen, con- 
fider it burdenfome, and that the purtics, whole caufes they may try, are under 
great obligations to them; as it calls fome from their move profitable engage- 
ments, others froma trifling pleafures, which would otherwife fill up their hours. 
But with humble deference, to the opmion of better judges, I think thefe gentle- 
men determine very wrong. The parties, in my opinion, are under no kind of 
obligation: nor fhould they be muicted with any other expente than direSted by 
law. Itis a part of our conititution, and can no more be difpented with, than 
the payment of taxes for the fupport of government. That it is a tax, will 
readily be granted, upon our time, and in foime inftances, upon our pockets : but 
is it a tax that any man fhould fhrink from? Who would abolith trials 
by jury ? He who is a juryman to-day, may have acauie at ifue to-morrow, 
and want his neighbour : but whether that be the cafe or not, is fo way im- 
portant. It isadebtand duty every man, not exempted by law, owes to his 
country, without any reference to the parties at fuit. And here I would beg 
to afk afew queftions. ; 

Arethere not fpacious and commodious rooms well-fitted for the accommo. 
dation of juries, under the {ame roof where the court now ; fits ? Could not all 
the neceffaries, and, I might add, every proper convenience be had in one of thofe 
rooms without going to a tavern ? Would it notbe: produtive of great good, 
Should our juries occupy oneor more of thofe rooms, in preference toa room ina 
tavern, bya faving of ume to them, and money to the partiss ? A. B. 

—a ooo m= —— 
Method of difclving gum-elafiic, commonly called Indian-rubber. Tranjlated Srom 
the French of mr. Faujas de Sait Fond. 
AKE a pound of fpirits of turpentine, as much gum-elaftic, cut with 

i {ciffors into very finall pieces. Pour the {pirits of turpentine in a long, 
narrow-necked receiver, which place upon fand heated by a moderate fire 5 
throw the gum in, not the whole at once, but @pinch at a time. When it is 
diffolved, pour in a pound of Iinieed-oil, mixed with a proper quantity et 
litherage to affitt its drying. Let the whole boil a thoit time, and the mixture 
is prepared, 

Leather, impregnated with this diffolution, is impenetrable to water, and re. 
tains its former flexibility. Could not the mixture be ufed with advantage in 
preparing the leather for waterducts? Might not wet-weather thoes be rendered 
drier by the ule of this mixture ? 

—- 5 ©2352 
Method of making «watch-cryfials. Tranflated from the French. 
WW) “rrcthodof p STALS are made out of clear glais hollow {pheves. The 


method of proceeding is as follows. Five or fix pipe- thanks are placed 
in an aétive fire. The fphere is taken up in the left hand, and the model placed 
and held firm on its turface ; then a red-hot pipe-fhank carsted round the model, 
eracks the iphere, and detaches the cryftal. ‘The model is piaced further, and 
the operation repeated with another hot pipe-fhink. 


The afperities of the edges 
But to make 
them perfectly even and reguiar, the concave fide of the cryftal is fixed with 
turner’s maitich to the lathe, and the edge is ground dowa with pumice-ftone. 
They ave lafliy poythed on both tides an the lathe, 


are then reduced, by cutting with a common pair of teitlors, 
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THE ANECDOTIST.—Nolll. 


OON after the late treaty of peace between Engiand and America, the maf 
S ter of an American veilel, in London, fell in company with fome tharpers, 
who urged him very much to join them in drinking a bottle or two of porter. 
He, not aware of their policy, coniented to go to a public houfe; where, after 
they had all drank very freely, they dropt off, one by one, unul at lattthe Yan- 
kee was left quite alone. The innkeeper coming in, lays to him, ** Whatt 
are you left alone?" —** Yes,” replied the other. “The innkceper obierved to him, 
that he fuppofed he was not much acquainted with “ then Englith biades.”—« I 
am not, replied the American, ‘* Weil,” faid the innkcepes, ¢* the reckoning 
falls on you.” Does it!” replied the other, affecting furprife, and ciapping 
his hand into his pocket, as if to pay it—but, pauling, he fays, * Well, it this 
be the cafe, give me another bottle before I go.” Ihe innkeeper ftepped out to get 
it. In the mean time the American wrote on the table—I leave you American 
handles for your Englith blades’*—and walked off in his turn, 


T was a cuftom with Benjamin Lay, to vifit at times the houfes of worthip 
belonging to other religious jocieties than his own. He would not go within 
the walls, but (tood at the door. He one day attended at Chritt church, wheie the 
late Dr. Jenny was preaching on the fubject of the day of judgment. After fer- 
vice, while the congregatio: were coming out of the church, Benjamin was very 
defirous to know from thofe who pafled him, how the fheep were to be diftinguifh- 
ed from the goats at the lait day. A facetious gentleman, to whom he applied 
himfelf, took him by the beard, and giving it a good fhake, replied, “* By their 
beards, Benjamin.” 


HE firft American veffel that anchored in the river Thames, after the 

peace, attraéted great numbers to ‘ce the ftripes. A Britith foldier hai- 
Jed in a contemptuous tone, ** Frova whence caine you, brother Jonathan ?”’ The 
boat{wair retorted, “ ftraight from Bunker's hill, d—n you.” 


HEN doétor Franklin firft heard of the French revolution, it was inthe 

company of feveral perfons, who came to vifit him in Philadelphia. E- 

very one was wondering at the circumftances, and afking whether it was not ve- 

ry fingular, The do&ter, having heard them for fome time with his uiual pa- 

tience, at laft replied—** Why I fee nothing in all this, but what might natu- 

rally be expe&ted: the French have ferved an apprenticcfhip to liberty in this 
@ountry, and now they are out of their time, they have fet up for themielves.” 


COUNTRY {fchool-mafter afked a failor what was the third and half 

third of ten pence. The fellow, who was illiterate, and confequently un- 
acquainted with arithmetic, very ingenivufly evaded the aniwer, intimating that 
his meffmates were by, and he did not care to give that for nothing, which he 
had paid for at fo dear a rate, by application and expenfe; adding, that he 
gould fet the fchool mafter a much harder queftion, This not a litele piqued the 
ether, who felt his learned confequence hurt, to be told fo by an unlettered tar. 
¢¢ What is it ?” cried the former. © Why,” replied the failor, *¢ if a pound of 
eheefe coft four pence, what will a cart load of turnips amount to ?” 


OLONEL COCKBURNE tofe from the rank of a private man, te 
C that of commander in chief at St. Euftatia, One morning, upon a review 
et the garrifon troops, he difcovered a foldier, whoie drefs was extremely foiied. 
The colonel, ftepping up to him, demanded in a haughty tone, ** How dare you, 
you rafeal, appear fo dirty—your fhirt 1s black as ink ; did you ever fee me in 
fuch a plight, when I was a private ?”’ ** No, may it pleafe your honour, I never 
did,” replied the trembling culprit ; ‘* butthen, to be dure, your honour’s me- 
ther was a wafher woman.” 
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